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“Army Workhorse” 
Power Plant 


Stronger And 
Sturdier Chassis 


Brand New 
Postwar Cab 


Rugged, Modern 
Good Looks 


& 





GMC 450 series models . . . conventional a 
cab-over-engine . . . are the blue ribbon winn 
among the “‘big jobs”’ in the medium duty fie 


They’re Big . . . built to handle gross weigh 


up to 37,000 pounds. They’re Strong . . . will 


frames of 10.1 section modulus . . . strongest i 
their price class. They’re Better Built . . . wil 


such heavy duty big truck features as hypo: 


rear axles, full pressure engine lubrication 
Turbo-Top pistons, radiator expansion tan 
Beyond this, GMC 450s give you the peacetim 
counterpart of the war-famed “‘Army Workhorse 
engine... rugged good looks . . . outstanding ca 
comfort and convenience, vision and ventilation 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATIO 


sg THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE 
e DIESEL 
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BARBER BURNERS 


Mean Top Efficiency On 
Any Gas Appliance 


For hundreds of gas appliance makers, Barber furnishes 

countless types of burner units. It also contributes full 

engineering and laboratory testing facilities for the 

design and development of such burners. Barber will 

originate and build the proper unit—in shape, size, type 

of jets, fuel capacity, and any special features—to suit 

our specific appliance. Merely burning gas is a different story from 

smpetent combustion engineering, in cost and results. For all appli- 

ces operated on natural, manufactured, or LP Gas, you can be sure 
st Barber will provide the finest performing burners. 





conversion uses, Barber automatic burners come in shapes and 

zes to suit the heating needs of all types of furnaces and boilers. 

eir patented impinged jets ony a vastly superior combustion 
rinciple. There is no 
momparison at all be- 
een the common con- 
entional mixer - type 
burner and the Barber 


est igyacuum pre-mixture de- 
- wilign. Equip your conver- 


ariogion jobs with genuine 


No. 324-B Barber Burner 


arber units. 


¢ Listed in A.G.A. Directory of Ap- 


A proved Appliances. Ask for new Cate- 


VEE ictors, 


log and prices on conversion burners, 


oppliance burners, and pressure regu- 
No. 47-108 B 


Barber Burner 


HE BARBER GAS: BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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nondiscriminatory basis; fur nonuis- 
criminatory administration of laws; 
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taxation; and, in g-neral—for the per- 
petuation of the free enterprise sys- 
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Pittshurghs’ Store Modernization Caravan 


A store-lighting show IN TWELVE ACTS 


HEN the curtains part on this unique presentation by 
“Pittsburgh,” you'll witness one of the best merchan- 
dising shows in many a year. For the Pittsburgh Store Mod- 
ernization Caravan—comprising twelve scale-models of dis- 
tinctive store designs . . . presents the latest advances in store 
front and interior designs; the most modern lighting tech- 
niques, Each model is complete in every detail. Actual store 
conditions are simulated in miniature. Exteriors, windows, 
interiors, lighting are faithfully and accurately reproduced. 
A 12-act show-on-wheels, the Pittsburgh Caravan will visit 
practically every important center in the country. This tour 
will cover many months, so advance publicity will tell you 
of its pea may locally. When it reaches your city, you are 
cordially invited to attend this novel and worthwhile exhibit. 





“PITTSBURGH’ 


STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS * BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS 


P’-27S8 US G H PLATE Gtasoa CaM PAH Y 
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A’ this issue goes to press, members 
of the American Transit Associa- 
tion are gathering for their annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City, September 26th 
to 30th. It will be the third postwar con- 
vention of the transit industry group, 
but it is perhaps safe to say that it will be 
surpassed by none in the importance of 
its deliberations concerning operating 
problems and revenue during the present 
inflationary period. 


THE need for increased fares so re- 
cently dramatized by the death knell of 
the famous and sole surviving nickel 
fare on New York city’s subway, shows 
no sign of abating for transit companies 
generally. As it is today, so it was fol- 
lowing World War I when the industry 
experienced difficulty breaking through 
the ceiling of the old “nickel fare.” To- 
day it is the ceiling of the “dime” fare 
which offers the challenge to the transit 
economists and ratemakers. 


But the plain fact is that the transit 
industry has done wonders with the in- 
tervening years since breaking of the 
old nickel fare standard three decades 
ago. In the face of bitter competition, 
necessary abandonment of traction lines, 


LESLIE WILLIAMS 
SEPT. 23, 1948 





COLLINS 


JAMES H. 


and substitution of automotive for rail 
equipment, including the trolley bus, the 
transit industry has contrived to give the 
cities and suburbs of the United States 
today a better, safer, and more comfort- 
able ride than at any time in more than 
a century’s history of metropolitan serv- 
ice. 


ING, ding, ding went the trolley— 
was the way the popular song of 
a few years ago pictured the most char- 
acteristic impression of the old-fashioned 
streetcar. It was but one of a number of 
targets for vaudeville wit.in the bygone 
days when noisy, bumpy, jerky, fiat- 
wheeled equipment made the old-fash- 
ioned trolley car more vulnerable than 
ever to economic ‘displacement by the 
private automobile. But today the shoe 
is on the other foot to some extent. Not 
only have the modern rapid transit busses 
and streamlined streetcars gained in 
speed and comfortable operation, but in 
recent years they also have been making 
their gains from the ranks of people who 
operate their own automobiles. 


THE answer, of course, lies in the 
pressure of increasing city traffic con- 
gestion as well as the improvement in 
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New Electric 
Health Appliance ¢ 
for home and office 


It’s plugged in 
during WINTER 


Ends dry, parched, 

overheated indoor air. \._. 

Helps reduce “colds”, /{| 

coughs, raw throats by ; 

providing healthful, ,||)> 
moisturized air. Filters ~ 

out dust, dirt, smoke and odors. Pro- 


It’s plugged in 
during SUMMER ous 


Tests prove that the new 
Fresh’nd-Aire Room Condi- 

tioner and Humidifier removes 

as mtuch as 97% of ragweed 

pollen from room. Thousands 

of hay fever victims are enthusiastic 
about this remarkable new appliance. 


a 
e 


The new “Fresh’nd-Aire” helps end 
sleepless, misery-filled nights—promo- 
ting healthful rest in clean, washed air. 


tects home furnishings. Effects savings 
on space heating costs, giving more 
comfort at lower room temperatures. 


QUICK FACTS—Circulates 13,000 cu. ft. of moisturized air into room per hour. Easily 
portable. Needs no water pipe connection. Designed for use by home owners and renters. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles. 


Write for complete information 


FRESH'ND-AIRE COMPANY 


A Division of CORY CORPORATIO 


Makers of the famous FRESH’ ND. An on centre ween. 


Successor to the Fan 


221 North LaSalle Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
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8 PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


rapid transit equipment. More and more 
people are coming to realize that daily 
commuting in a private automobile, to 
the center of business districts at least, 
with the inevitable parking problem, is 
an expensive and time-consuming nui- 
sance. 


THE opening article in this issue deals 
with one of the fundamental aspects of 
traffic planning, and one of the most 
urgent at the present time—housing. 
Lesiie WILLIAMS, author of this article 
and widely known New York city traffic 
engineer and city planner, was born in 
Plymouth, England, in 1906 and gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1933 
(AB cum laude) and Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Design (Master in 
city planning), 1937. He began his career 
as an instructor in traffic and city plan- 
ning at Yale University, continuing until 
1941 when he became executive director 
of the Providence, Rhode Island, civic 
planning and traffic board. He-became 
city planning and traffic engineer for the 
American Transit Association in 1944, 
still occupying. that post, as well as de- 
veloping his general consulting practice. 


*k * * * 


HE article by HuLsBert Tart, Jr. 

(beginning page 406), shows how 
far up-to-date transit service has come 
from the old dingdong-ding flat wheel- 
ers. An increasing number of transit 
patrons every day are hearing staticless 
FM radio programs on streetcars, there- 
by opening a new avenue for profitable 
advertising along with entertainment 
service, 


Mr. Tart, who has pioneered this new 
development, is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity (’30), after which he attended 
St. John’s College at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. He was a reporter and editorial 
writer on the Cincinnati Times-Star, of 
which his father is publisher, until 1939. 
Following that, he joined radio station 
WKRC as general manager until 1947, 
interrupted by three years’ service with 
the United States Army Air Forces, op- 
erating radar. His present post is ex- 
ecutive vice president of Radio Cincin- 
nati, Inc., which operates WKRC, 


WCTS, and WKRC television. 
SEPT. 23, 1948 








Vavid mARacTuiN 


AVID MARKSTEIN, whose article en- 
titled “Selling the Public the Need 
for Higher Transit Rates” begins on page 
419, is head of a New Orleans bureau 
special:zing in articles on business sur- 
veys and allied topics. He is a graduate 
of the Louisiana*State University School 
of Journalism and has a background of 
experience in advertising, as well as busi- 
ness writing. He served in the Navy 
during the recent war. 
* *x* * * 


MONG the important decisions pre- 

printed from Public Utilities Re- 

ports in the back of this number, may 
be found the following: 


Tue Pennsylvania commission, in ap- 
proving a transit company rate increase, 
discusses experienced relationships be- 
tween increases in fares and decreases in 
number of journeys taken by the riding 
public as a basis for estimating the effect 
of a rate increase. (See page 129.) 


WHETHER the granting of a certificate 
authorizing motor carrier service beyond 
the territorial limits of the proofs con- 
forms with the law is ruled on by Penn- 
sylvania commission. (See page 143.) 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out October 7th. 
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punched-card 





Aj 





potentate gaa 


sum up reports at a glance. Film-a-record to microfilm 


) Sorry, Maharaja. Your punched-card 

accounting installation won't be like this. 

But here's the kind of service you can expect... 

) Your single source— Remington Rand—helps you plan 
all procedures to meet your needs. . . trains your personnel 
.. expertly installs the world’s finest punched-card 
machines .. . keeps them in top-flight condition. 

) Remington Rand also furnishes famous 
“*SealedEdge’’ tabulating cards and Remtico 
tabulating ribbons. Aristocrat filing 

and storage cabinets to keep cards 

¥ in perfect shape. Kardex Visible 


Systems to speed coding, 


cards and reports. And, to complete your 
installation: typewriters, adding and 

calculating machines, desks, chairs and 

over 20,000 other invaluable business products. 
) Yes, sir! You, too, can be a punched-card 
potentate. Remington Rand can fill 

your every office equipment need! 

) So why not call our nearest branch 

office today? Or write Tabulating 

Machines Division, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





2 
Kemuagion Rand FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION HOPES TO ACCOMPLISH 

In Atlantic City, New Jersey, from October 4th to 8th, the 
American Gas Association holds its thirtieth annual convention. 
Hudson W. Reed, president of this organization, gives us a 
special message outlining the scope, function, and major objec- 
tives of this particular annual conclave of the gas utility industry 
during one of the most critical periods in the history of the 
industry and of the nation. 


A WELL-PLANNED SERVICE CHANGEOVER 
TO NATURAL GAS 

Within the next few years a number of large American cities 
will undergo a delicate operation in connection with their gas 
supply. It will be the changeover from manufactured to natural 
gas, a necessary and difficult program, potentially of great dan- 
ger to both the utility company and its customers unless handled 
successfully. Larston D. Farrar in this article gives us a blow-by- 
blow description of how one of the most successful changeovers 
in the history of the gas industry was accomplished with a mini- 
mum of incident or expense—right in the nation's capital. 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE OF GAS 
Recent decisions of the Federal Power Commission involving 
the supply of natural gas in the Middle West emphasize the need 
for storage capacity to build up reserves at or near distribution 
points prior to seasonal peak demands. D. V. Meiller, experi- 
enced gas engineer, gives us the story of what many gas com- 
panies can do to increase storage capacity. 


MOVIE ANGLES IN A BIG CONSTRUCTION JOB 
With the advent of more and more natural gas pipe lines 
under construction—a number of which are transcontinental in 
scope—recording the problems of particular experiences be- 
comes an important part of the gas industry's tool kit of informa- 
tion. James H. Collins describes the use of the movie camera on 
one of the big construction jobs in California. 


GAS RESEARCH PRODUCES RESULTS 


The gas industry is one of the few industrial groups which has 
pooled its reserves through its national association for purposes 
of research for specific products. Betty Lee Gough has taken 
@ factual inventory of the work being done and the results pro- 
duced under the AGA research program. 





A | SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regelators, companies, 


executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Qust-OLleum 


510P> 


Rust 


Add to Your Profits by Saving on Maintenance!” 


The annual bill to industry for loss by rust is $6,000,000,000. 
You contribute a share to this waste if you fail to protect all 
rustable metal in your buildings, power lines, structures, etc. 
Rust-Oleum Rust Preventives will help you to achieve greater 
net profits by a sharp reduction in the cost of maintenance of 
exterior and interior metal surfaces which rust. 


You profit by using Rust-Oleum. It saves labor four ways— 
1. Less preparation is required. 2. Can be applied 25% faster. 
3. Covers 40% more area per gallon. 4. Depending on condi- 
tions under which it is used, Rust-Oleum outlasts ordinary 
materials two to ten times. 


All these savings contribute to increased profits. Rust-Oleum 
adds extra years of life to buildings and equipment. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


This catalog gives facts on how 
to stop rust. We'll gladly send 
@ copy to all utility officials. 
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Conkle Cake 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Powett C. GRONER 
President, Kansas City Public 
Service Company. 


Epitor1AL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Josern M. Dopce 
President, American Bankers 
Association. 


Wa tter H. BLucHEr 
Executive director, American 
Society of Planning Officials. 


Frep G. CLarK 
General chairman, American 
Econom:c Foundation. 


Eart O. SHREVE 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


WILLIAM WHITE 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad. 


Crypve M. REED 
U. S. Representative from Kansas. 
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“Few other industries [compared to utilities] show 
such a record of discouragement of the investment of 
new capital.” 


* 


“It is a mistake to suppose that heavy taxes are drawn 
from any one group and that the rest of the population 
escapes them. They are paid by everyone.” 


> 


“What we need most today is more public attention 
centered on pub‘ic p:licies and acts which create or 
contribute to infleti n. And more action toward eliminat- 
ing or modifying them.” 


* 


“We insist upon better mass transportation facilities, 
while we are at the same time spending public funds to 
provide compet'tive facilities which make improved mass 
transportation impossible.” 


* 


“One of the most interesting facts to be learned from 
history is that the human race makes its greatest ma- 
terial progress during those periods when government 
exercises the least control over the economic activities 
of the individual.” 


* 


“No society of nations, no people within a nation, no 
family can benefit through mutual aid unless good will 
exceeds ill will; unless the spirit of ccOperation surpasses 
antagonism ; unless we all see and act as though the other 
man’s welfare determines our own welfare.” 


* 


“It is no wish of the railroad industry that freight rates 
be increased; it is a necessity, and the only alternative 
to reasonable profit is government ownership and opera- 
tion, and consequent saddling upon the American tax- 
payers as a whole the deficits that would result.” 


* 


“There are 674 flood-control projects authorized, and 
820 river-and-harbor authorizations, a total of 1,400 or 
1,500 projects. Our friends come in and say, ‘We'll just 
authorize it. That doesn’t take any money.’ But all such 
projects sooner or later return for appropriations.” 
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Typical of Grinnell’s advanced pipe 
fabrication facilities is this forming 
process for outlets in headers which 
simplifies erection of piping on the 
job by eliminating difficult intersec- 
tion type welds. They are made pos- 
sible by this company’s 95 years of 
piping experience and continuous lab- 
oratory research and experimentation. 


p. x % wall os sith solid, 
. i ” 

OD; Soles Feit bao ones 
One 17> 


me : 
samids are require’: 


are on bu tt we 
mferential 


wa PIPING '*' 


Whenever piping is involved—Grin- 
nell has the specialized knowledge, 
field engineering experience and the 

roduction facilities to handle the job 
rom first plan to actual operation. 
From this one source you can get 
everything from a tiny tube fitting 
to a complete power or process piping 
installation. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. Executive 

Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses 

in principal cities. Manufacturing Plants: R 
Providence, R. I.; Cranston, R. I.; Atlanta, Ga.; 

Warren, Ohio; Columbia, Pa. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Eprror1aL STATEMENT 
Passenger Transport. 


Curtis E, CALpER 
Chairman of the board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company. 


A. W. Rosertson 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
Company. 


LuTtHER H, Evans 
Librarian, Library of Congress. 


Davin E. Litt1enTHAL 
Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Excerpt from Barrons. 


K, T, Keiver 
President, Chrysler Corporation. 


“Municipalities which recognize that efficient public 
transit service is a valuable community asset should be 
willing to do everything they can to help private enter. 
prise provide such service.” 


* 


“Some of the financing which is accompanying the shift 
to public power is far out of the liné prescribed by the 
SEC for private enterprise. If Federal regulation of 
security issues is needed for the protection of investors 
. . . I think it should be extended to the public power 
field.” 

* 


“Unless there is public acceptance of duties as well as 
rights, the national economy will slow down by right 
checkmating right until we are literally doing more and 
more and producing less and less, and the unbalance will 
become so chronic that we may ultimately run down en- 
tirely.” 

* 


“There seems to be a tendency among bureaucrats, and 
particularly bureaucrats who are concerned with the 
armed services, to keep away from the public and even 
scholars information which might make it more diff- 
cult for the bureaucrats to have their way free of the 
annoyances of public opinion.” 


> 


“We face, I fear, a decade, more probably a genera- 
tion, of continued tension, This period will call for great 
skills in self-government, great judgment, and open- 
mindedness in the development of public policies, and 
creativeness in all the arts of government. We must 
summon all our best talents of citizenship.” 


* 


“Regardless of the controversy between private and 
public ownership advocates for our electrical generating 
system, Federal bureaus should be compelled either to 
build flood-control works or to stop referring to power 
dams as devices to end flood damage. These people al- 
ways profess the highest ideals of public service. It is 
not a service to assure a man he is safe from flood waters 
right up to the moment before he drowns.” 


* 


“A phenomenon of postwar operations, common to 
every industry, is that without having had any serious 
voice in the matter, industry’s energies have been pro- 
gressively diverted from its central purpose of making 
things people want to buy. Industry has been used to 
produce the financing of the ‘free’ services rendered by 
governmental agencies. The impact of taxes has grown 
great enough to force its way directly into virtually every 
business decision.” 
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@ Newport News has received contracts for all fifteen of the turbine units 
awarded thus far for Grand Coulee Dam, the world's greatest power installation. 
With individual ratings at 150,000 and 165,000 h.p. at 330-foot net head, they 
are the highest-powered hydroelectric units ever built. 


The engineering, efficiency, and workmanship of Newport News built water power 
equipment has been proven by installations in many of the world's great power 


developments. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING TTY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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HITE RIVER 


INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


The C-E Unit illustrated here is one of two such units now in process 
of fabrication for the new White River Generating Station of the 
Indianapolis Power & Light Company southwest of Indianapolis, Ind. 

These units are each designed to produce, at maximum continuous 
capacity, 400,000 Ib of steam per hr at 875 psi and 900 F. 

They are 3-drum units with 2-stage superheaters and have regener- 
ative air heaters at the boiler outlet. The furnaces are fully water 
cooled employing closely spaced plain tubes and are of the slagging 
bottom type discharging to water quenching hoppers. 

Pulverized coal firing is used employing C-E Raymond Bow] Mills 
and C-E Vertically-adjustable, Tangential Burners. B-241A 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16 N. Y 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FUR- 
NACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; 
ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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A Banking Service 
Exclusively For 


Puspuic UTIimiries 





we YOUR ORGANIZATION welcome cooperation 
on a particular financial problem? Assistance 
in formulating new fiscal programs? More and 
more public utility companies are using the Irving 
Trust Company for these and other purposes. 
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Here you will find a department devoted solely 
to public utility matters. It is staffed with men 
of broad practical experience in the industry and 
supervised by a Vice-President with a background of 
more than 30 years in public utility management, 
TOM P. WALKER. 


Through this Department, of course, you have 
the benefit of the advice and counsel of the bank’s 
experienced officers—and, needléss to say, access 
to all the deposit, loan and corporate agency fa- 
cilities of a large commercial bank. 


Tee 


IRVING GRUSsT 


ONE WALL STREET ¢ ‘NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Capital Funds over $115,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 
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Compare New 
‘TRUCKS 

DODGE or kavt bi 
feature for feature! 


Read this 10 Foint Comparison 


| _ (Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight—and 
| Comparable Competitive Models.) 


} . 


‘| DODGE eae 
i FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES "Job-Rated” — 
i] TRUCK 
a ee 
I covineueneaee [wm [om [oem | om 
Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
I] turning—more stability) 62 in. 60.03 in. 
HIRI cern “Cross-Type” Steering _ wm | wo | oe | le 
Turning Diameter * —Left 50% ft. 61% ft. 60% ft. 54M% fit. 
| —Right 50% ft. 61% ft. 54% ft. 54% fit. 
— oe Te | a a 
| Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 
“Cushioned Ride”) + 162 in. 182 in. 
Se ce 


Wns Gla Ae Pete | rom | oom | oom 
vt Wig pon nr Qarerwingos | vw [me | mo | mm | ™ | 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. t All tour 
springs. J Measured from production models. 4 Computed from width” and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 


66% ft. 
66% ft. 





Front axles have been moved back 
engines forward, placing more loa 
on the front ie. While cab-to- 
ale dimensions are the same, 
wheelbases are shorter, giving 
much better weight distribution. 
This new ee distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, 
“Air-O-Ride” seats, P’ ces a 
marvelous new “cushioned-ride.” 
You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right or left —because 
of new type “‘cross-steering,” 
r wheel and wide tread 
front axles. 
Dodge offers 248 basic “‘Job-Rated” 
models, up to 23,000 Ibs. G.V.W.., 
up to 40, Ibs. G.T.W. 
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f AER OR Sas rere 
ECONOMY OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 
THEIR VERSATILITY AND LONG SERVICE LIFE 
AND THEIR SPEED AND MANEUVERABILITY 
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CLEVELANDS have all the necessary requisites to assure you prof- 
its on all your trenching projects Operating co¢ts are minimum 
because of low fyel consumption. Maintenance i 
because of fine engineering an 
struction. Compactness, absence of excess weig 
ling, wide range of fransmission-controlled speed combinations, 
and ample, correctly applied power give you in your CLEVELAND 
maximum ysability for all types of tre i long lines, short 
lines, drainage, irrigation, conduit, and building foundations. 
WITH CLEVELAND you'Lt GET MOST TRENCH—IN 


“4g 
~ MOST PLACES—IN SHORTEST TIME—AT LEAST COST. 
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Michigan foare ndent Telephone Association hdgins annual convention, Lansing, 
Mich., 1948 





an Water Works Association, Michigan Section, ends annual meeting, Flint, 
Mich., 1948 





United States Te gs poe Association will hold annual convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 11-13, 





American Transit Association begins annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J., ‘ey 
1948. 





FM Association begins annual convention, Chicago, Ill., 1948. 





Association of American Railroads, Communications Section, begins convention, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., 1948. 





International Association of Electrical Leagues begins annual conference, Washing- 
ton, D.-C., 48. 








Wasconsin Utilities Association, Accounting Section, begins annual convention, Delavan, 


Wis,, 1948 





OcTOBER Be 





| Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association ends annual general meeting, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada, 1948. 





Independent Natural Gas Association will held annual meeting, Tulsa, Okla., ®@ 
Oct. 26, 1948, 





American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Petroleum Division, begins meeting, 
Amarillo, Tex., 1948. 





American Gas Association begins annual ose ention and Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J., 





American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Middle Eastern District meeting begins, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 





American Water Works Association, Iowa Section, ends annual meeting, Fort Dodge, 
Towa, 1948. 
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Double-deck Trailer Car 


Used in Washington, D. C., before the turn of the century. 
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The Fluid City of the Future 


The pressing need, in the opinion of the author, for 

solution of the problem posed by growing traffic 

congestion and unreliable traffic schedules. What 
can be done about it. 


By LESLIE WILLIAMS* 


RAFFIC is as old as man. It’s so 
Te: the origin of the word is ob- 

scure. But the general and popu- 
lar meaning today is the movement of 
people and goods. 

When Americans think of traffic, 
they think of automobiles, accidents, 
and congestion. 

That’s understandable because pri- 
vate cars race in from the suburbs 
every morning, through “middle- 
aged” residential zones, and by densely 
housed neighborhoods. 

Every evening they honk their way 
home again. 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors,” 
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The “traffic problem” has been re- 
peatedly broadcast across the nation as 
urban headache number one. 

It is both a curse and a blessing. 

But much of this traffic is uncon- 
trolled and unplanned. It sears prop- 
erty and business. It kills thousands 
of people and leaves hundreds of thou- 
sands permanently maimed. Accident 
losses have reached the $2 billion mark. 

We pay a steep price for modern 
mobility. This price can’t be explained 
away by saying: “After all, the auto 
industry is responsible for giving one 
out of seven men jobs.” Nor can the 
losses be condoned by pointing out 
that the auto industry is the largest 
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market for all the goods we Americans 
make. The losses still stand, and that’s 
that. 

We have become a nation of com- 
muters. We shall be such a nation for 
many years to come, if past trends 
mean anything. “Walk to work’”’ is 
only a slogan, not a reality. 

The ebb and flow of daily traffic are 
sweeping people, businesses, and indus- 
tries out of the jammed downtown 
areas to the uncluttered suburbs. 

The trend is easy to see. A network 
of good wide highways, a family car, 
and a frequent bus all beckon to the 
city dweller. First the boss strikes out 
for the country, then the clerk, and 
finally the laborer. This is called de- 
centralization. 


| anny move out of the city not so 
much to get away from it but to 
live. They go out to get things, not 
get away from things. 

Maybe dad wants to get a car. How 
many average families can afford to 
own, run, or even store a car in the 
city? Mom wants a garden. Junior a 
dog and sis a cat. Or maybe the whole 
family would just like a plot of their 
own and a home. 

How else can you explain the com- 
muter’s “daily double”—the hustle and 
bustle in the morning and the weary 
trip home at night—to live! 

Add to this the urge to go to the 
country, whether it be week ends or 
weekdays, and you have the stuff of 
which modern traffic is made. City 
dwellers today travel more miles daily 
than most of their grandparents did in 
a whole year. 

In great-grandfather’s time there 
weren't such things as trackless trol- 
leys, motorbuses, or streetcars to 
SEPT. 23, 1948 


carry him about town. Even the horse- 
drawn “omnibus” didn’t come on the 
scene until 1830. 

Before this, John Q. Public had to 
walk. Or, if he was a man of some 
means, he had his own carriage. To- 
day city folk take more than one and a 
half-billion rides a month on 80,000 
transit vehicles. That amounts to 
about a trip a day for every man, 
woman, and child living in city areas, 

But that isn’t the half of it. We put 
almost 300 billion miles a year on our 
30,000,000 registered autos. Half of 
this riding is done on city streets. 

Add to this over 2 billion miles on 
intercity busses. Toss in the 500,000 
miles that school busses travel each 
year. Crown it all with 85 billion ton 
miles trucks travel and we have more 
traffic than the rest of the world rolled 
into one. 


Fyre we have reached a degree 
of mobility our fathers never 
dreamed of. At what point the total 
daily trips will level off, nobody 
knows. It may be just the beginning 
of the autopic age. Autopia is here. 

There is a potential market for 55,- 
000,000 private cars in this country. 
That’s roughly one car for every three 
persons. But our cities will have to be 
changed if they are to meet the autopic 
age. 

The American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation predicts that there will be 50,- 
000,000 cars, trucks, busses, and 
trackless trolleys bruising our streets 
in 1952, 

The Federal Works Agency has 
girded for the task ahead. A national 
highway system made up of 40,000 
miles of express highways is to be 
built. These roads will crisscross the 
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country and go through 182 cities of 
50,000 population or more. 

Congress has given the states 
$500,000,000 a year for their high- 
ways. The same or greater amounts 
will probably be continued for a long 
time. 

California has taken the lead by put- 
ting up the money for an $18 billion, 
10-year highway building program. 
The University of California has 
started a three-quarter million dollar 
Institute of Transportation and Traf- 
fic Engineering. 

Highway building passed the billion 
dollar mark in 1947. Road builders 
say that more than $22 billion is 
needed to modernize our state high- 
way systems alone. 

Is it any wonder, then, that our 
cities are exploding? Is it any wonder 
that a greater and greater number of 
houses are going up outside the city? 

But highways and housing must be 
related to each other. Otherwise, our 
population, business, and industry will 
be scattered all over the map. This will 
be bad for cities, suburbs, and the 
neighboring countryside. 


S ee commuter is more concerned 
with time than miles in his daily 
grind. This is not clock-elapsed time, 
however. It is the mental-elapsed time 
it takes him to get from home to work 
and back again. In other words, it’s 


e 


the amount of pleasure or displeasure 
he faces during his ride, 

Commuters are complaining more 
loudly of the growing irritations, in- 
conveniences, and discomforts of 
travel. There are even cases of in- 
creased clock-elapsed time to go the 
same distance from city to suburbs. 
For some people, commuting takes 
longer now than before the war. 

Only the lack of housing keeps more 
commuters from moving to city areas 
where train, trackless trolley, bus, or 
streetcar service is better. 

Growing traffic congestion and un- 
reliable transit schedules are probably 
at fault. 

When housing becomes more ob- 
tainable and more roads are built, we 
shall begin to see more attractive de- 
velopments spring up. These will be 
within a short haul of offices and ex- 
press highways. No doubt the de- 
velopments will resemble those that 
mushroomed around the early subur- 
ban railroad stations. But most of the 
people will live within the boundaries 
of the city. Secondary roads will col- 
lect the people from new residential 
developments and feed them into the 
cities. Private autos, busses, and track- 
less trolleys will provide the express 
service. 

Traffic determines the pattern of the 
cities. As new highways are built, old 
ones improved, public transit made 


“THE ebb and flow of daily traffic are sweeping people, busi- 
nesscs, and industries out of the jammed downtown areas to 
the uncluttered suburbs. The trend is easy to sce. A net- 
work of good wide highways, a family car, and a frequent 
bus all beckon to the city dweller. First the boss strikes out 
for the country, then the clerk, and finally the laborer. This 


is called decentralisation.” 
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better, and fringe parking lots staked 
out, traffic will become the undisputed 
dictator in reshaping our cities. 


| pert back, we note that street 
railways reshaped our communi- 
ties between the Civil War and World 
War I. Compact units became star- 
shaped units, growing along the street- 
car lines. 

After that our cities “exploded.” 

American enterprise mixed gaso- 
line, rubber, and cement in large 
amounts. The result? Millions of 
motor vehicles, rolling on carpets of 
concrete, lured the people away from 
the streetcar lines to the surrounding 
countryside. The cities were left with 
no shape, no form, and no pattern. 

To reshape the suburban spread of 
today sound planning is needed. The 
fluidity of people and goods must be 
realized. Housing and highways must 
be built with this in mind. 

A new urban pattern is being 
formed. It is basically autopic. But so 
far we've only had glimpses of it. 

The trends point to a less crowded, 
park-like city. This city will not only 
have its own population, but will serve 
commuters too, 

We might call this new arrange- 
ment the Fluid City of the Future. It 
would meet the needs of two groups: 
those who want to live out of the city, 
and those who like to travel. 

Such a mobile pattern would be 
made up of various units devoted to 
living, working, learning, and playing. 
This systematic arrangement would be 
in the form of neighborhoods linked 
together by a good traffic system. 


iy this Fluid City, wide, radial ex- 
pressways would compose the 


framework. The future metropolitan 
pattern would be hung on this skele- 
ton. 

Feeder streets would join the ex- 
pressways. Suburban sections, parks, 
residential neighborhoods, key indus- 
trial areas, redeveloped slums, and 
business districts would be connected 
by local service streets. The result 
would be a mutually harmonious whole. 

This seems to be a fair picture of 
what can be molded from the mis- 
shapen monstrosity we call “Our City” 
of today. 

The Fluid City of the Future would 
be a community of communities. 
These communities would not be ar- 
ranged haphazardly the way they are 
today. Instead they would be tied to- 
gether by a useful traffic system. But 
a master plan must guide our actions. 

Traffic remedies such as signs, sig- 
nals, markings, meters, and parking 
curbs will not halt the helter-skelter 
rush to the country, or cure conges- 
tion. The approach must be positive 
and surgical in character. An orderly 
pattern of growth must be imposed 
upon our present sprawling cities. In 
short, the powerful traffic forces must 
be controlled. 

The views of politicians, business- 
men, and professional leaders must be 
codrdinated. A common ground must 
be found for private enterprise and 
government to act. 


Wwe better approach could there 
be than planning houses and 
highways together? 

Failure to plan our houses and high- 
ways together is already wrecking our 
suburbs, just as it has disfigured the 
vital parts of our cities, and made them 
slums before their time. 
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Potential Market for Cars 


sal, Wiccxree is a potential market for 55,000,000 private cars in this 
country. That’s roughly one car for every three persons, But 
our cities will have to be changed if they are to meet the autopic age. The 
American Road Builders’ Association predicts that there will be 50,000,- 
000 cars, trucks, busses, and trackless trolleys bruising our streets in 


1952.” 





But politicians, engineers, sociolo- 
gists, economists, architects, doctors, 
lawyers, civic organizations, and the 
public must work together on the prob- 
lem. If they unite, the results could be 
an eye opener to the world! 

Actually we have no choice! 

We must act now to harness the in- 
creasing fluidity of traffic. Builders 
must study the movement of traffic 
and design housing projects and de- 
velopments that will promote safe and 
speedy flow of people and goods, 

In these days of a car for nearly 
every family, children are being 
maimed and murdered by traffic right 
in front of their own doors. Traffic 
engineers have analyzed these “acci- 
dents” and found that more traffic 
safety must be built into the residential 
zones, 

In the course of their day-to-day 
work of controlling traffic, they have 
unearthed principles which are now 
being used in the location and design 
of major highways. These principles 
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should now be used in the location and 
design of residential developments. 

Traffic engineers and planners stand 
ready to help the builders. 


HE public should demand sound 

traffic advice in designing their 
housing. Lives and limbs are at stake: 
their lives and those of their loved 
ones. 

While building safety into residen- 
tial zones does not solve the final size 
or geometric pattern of urban areas, 
it is a step and a starting point toward 
saving our suburbs. It is a step to- 
ward that abundant living we talk 
about so much. 

Authorities warn that our houses 
are too close to the highways. The 
dwellings of the future must be “in- 
sulated” from these main arteries. 
Separator strips can accomplish this. 
In that way safety will start at home. 
If properly planned, the houses can 
still be a safe distance from highways 
and within easy access to them too. 
SEPT. 23, 1948 
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Houses with good insulation strips 
will gain maximum air, light, and use 
from the trafficways. At the same 
time they will not stand in the way of 
future highway changes. 

Stay away from Federal, state, 
county, and city thoroughfares by 
whatever fancy name. They are haz- 
ards to housing and home life. 

Modern traffic demands that houses 
border local access streets. But these 
streets carry only those cars, trucks, 
and busses that are vital to the neigh- 
borhood. Traffic should flow smooth- 
ly and safely into neighborhood “col- 
lector streets.”” In turn it should be 
delivered to the major thorough fares. 

Along these trafficways run track- 
less trolleys, -busses, and streetcars. 
People reach these lines by feeder 
busses operating on neighborhood and 
secondary roads, 


7. by trackless trolley, bus, 
and streetcar is many times safer 
and cheaper than by car. As a result 
more people are found living within 
easy walking distance of transit lines. 
But as this distance increases more 
and more people ride in their cars in- 


stead of traveling by transit. A 
quarter of a mile from bus or trackless 
trolley stops, the auto is the chief mode 
of travel. Therefore great care should 
be given to laying out neighborhood 
feeder streets and local access routes. 

Feeder streets are the major arteries 
serving residential neighborhoods. 
Their width is decided by the number 
of cars and transit vehicles that use 
them. The number of people living 
near these streets also determines the 
size of these streets, 

Here are some figures on street and 
sidewalk widths: 
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1. A 36-foot roadway, with two 6- 
foot sidewalks and two 6-foot utility 
strips will handle traffic, if there are 
no apartment or stores involved. 

2. A 56-foot roadway, with two 12- 
foot sidewalks will probably take care 
of moving and standing traffic, both 
pedestrian and vehicular, with auto, 
bus, trackless trolley, or truck parking 
accommodated off the street. 


3. A 26-foot street with two 4-foot 
sidewalks, and two 6-foot utility 
strips is generally adequate for neigh- 
borhoods and feeder streets. 


yrecmnge- should be kept in tip-top 
shape. This will encourage safe 
and sound walking habits. 

Streets should follow the contours 
of the land. Streets shou'd be designed 
to keep the traffic from going more 
than 20 miles an hour on local access 
streets and 25 miles an hour on feeder 
streets. 

If possible, all streets should join 
each other at right angles. Drivers 
should be able to see far enough ahead 
at intersections, curves, and grades so 
that they can stop safely. Buildings 
and trees should not impair visibility, 
or obstruct street lighting. 

Signs, signals, road markers, and 
control devices should be used if it is 
impossible to put up islands, barriers, 
grade separations, and other safety 
facilities, 

Schools, playgrounds, and public 
places should not be located where 
there are a number of road crossings. 
In fact, each housing neighborhood 
unit should be nearly self-sufficient to 
reduce unnecessary travel. Yet, these 
units should be located so that it is 
simple and safe to get from one to the 
other. 

We must cast aside the practices of 
the past for the fluid principles of to- 
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morrow. We must build safety into We must create communities geared 
our housing units. These are the first to man’s mobility. These must be bet- 
steps toward tomorrow’s city. ter and more beautiful communities. 

We must reshape our cities to meet Then we shall have the Fluid City 
the needs of the autopic age. of the Future. 





Steam Plant Project Places Authority in Position 
Of Outright Power Producer 


¢ ¢ Ax item of considerable interest to students of government through- 

out the country was inclusion in President Truman’s budget of 
a $4,000,000 request for TVA to begin construction of a steam plant on 
the shores of Kentucky lake, at New Johnsonville, Tennessee. The 
$4,000,000 will by no means pay for the plant, of course. The total cost 
is set at $54,000,000. 

“It is somewhat difficult for most of us to visualise $54,000,000 when 
transmuted into gigantic equipment, so it may be interesting to compare 
this new TVA project to one of similar, though lesser, size and capacity. 

“At Oak Ridge there is a steam plant which cost $34,000,000 to build 
during the war, $20,000,000 less than the expenditure contemplated for 
the plant at Johnsonville. At the time it was built the Oak Ridge plant 
was the largest ever constructed in one operation. It has a generating 
capacity of 238,000 kilowatts (twice that of TVA’s Norris dam). The 
powerhouse contains three coal-fired boilers, cach designed to produce 
750,000 pounds per hour of superheated steam at a given p.s.i. and 
temperature. 

“Ciearly, the new TVA steam plant will make the one at Oak Ridge 
look like a boy in short trousers. The gigantic character of the under- 
taking appeals to the natural reaction of any average American to any- 
thing that is ‘the biggest on earth” If the Oak Ridge plant will, as has 
been reported, provide enough current to equal that which powers metro- 
politan Chicago, then the new TVA plant might be expected to produce 
enough electricity to power New York. 

“We referred at the outset to this new project as significant to any 
student of American government. This is so because the new steam plant 
marks a development in the evolution of TVA from a primari.y naviga- 
tion and flood-control project to one in which the production of electric 
power by the government is the candid and undisguised purpose. 

“In the carly days of the authority, it will be recalled, every time it got 
into court the theory was advanced, successfully, that it was really a 
navigation and flood-control project and it was on'y incidentally, in the 
course of mccting these objectives, that dams had been constructed for 
the generation of power. With purchase of the Commonwealth & 
Southern distribution system, however, the need for this stratagem ccased 
to exist. The authority emerged as strictly a power producer and with all 
other functions definitely collateral. 

“So now there is a need for more power than all the dams in the TVA 
system will produce and the authority is doing exactly what any other 
business organization a ert to the possibilitics of new business would do. 
It is getting ready to invest $54,000,000 to meet the demand. 

“The only difference is that the money to be invested comes from the 
taxpayers of the country and that the investment of this tremendous 
new sum of money injects the United States government that much 
further into state Socialism. The desirability or propriety of this course 
is a matter for individual conviction. We think it ts important, in any 
case, for all of us to recognise, as the process continues, what is going 
on.” 

—Exceret from The Knoxville Journal. 
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The New Streetcar Serenade 


The broadcasting of music and news to passengers on streetcars and 
busses has become the most startling new development in the field of 
transportation. It is the newest public service which can be offered by 
modern-minded traction companies without cost to themselves or to the 
riding public. For those reasons, Pusttc UTILITIES ForRTNIGHTLY re- 
quested an excusive story for its readers from Hulbert Taft, Jr., prime 
mover of the national project to provide radio broadcasting to trans- 
portation vehicles. Mr. Taft and his staff have provided the information 
for this article from three major viewpoints: (1) The efforts leading 
to the successful development of the project and the broadcasting. (2) 
The favorable response of the riding public, so necessary for acceptance 
of the plan by traction companies. (3) The attitude of management to- 
wards the effect upon patronage of transit services. 


By HULBERT TAFT, JR.* 


FM eliminated that man-made 


, \HE advent of FM (frequency 
modulation) broadcasting 
brought about many revolution- 

ary changes in the radio industry. The 
major attribute which was conducive 
to radio-bus broadcasting was the fact 
that FM _ was sstaticless, was not 
affected by nature or man-made elec- 
trical interference. 

The older type of AM (amplitude 
modulation) broadcasting was affect- 
ed by electrical interference. Nature- 
made storms caused static. Man-made 
vacuum cleaners, electric razors, ele- 
vators, and other electrical equipment 
also caused static in the vicinty of 
their operation. Motorists driving by 
streetcars or busses notice how their 
AM radios are afflicted with static. 

*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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static. 

The idea of applying FM broadcast- 
ing to the transit field originated with 
John B. Carroway, Jr., vice president 
of Electronics Research, Inc., of 
Evansville, Indiana. He collaborated 
with Richard Evans, owner of an FM 
station, WIZZ, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

Engineering, financing, and radio 
know-how was needed; so the two 
pioneers approached Hulbert Taft, Jr., 
managing director of Radio Cincin- 
nati, Inc., successful operator of both 
AM and FM stations, and soon to go 
on the air with television. That was 
early in 1947. 

Shortly thereafter in May, 1947, 
Transit Radio, Inc., was formed as a 
national organization with Taft as 
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president, Richard C. Crisler, a former 
banker, as vice president, and David 
G. Taft, manager of Radio Cincin- 
nati’s FM Station WCTS, as treas- 


urer. 


Sewers Rapio, INc., was ade- 
quately firianced and equipped 
from a personnel standpoint to accom- 
plish these two major purposes: 

1. The development of specially de- 
signed FM radio receiving equipment 
for busses, trolleybusses, and PCC 
streetcars by Electronics Research, 
Inc. 

2. The making of agreements with 
transit companies and FM stations 
for the installation and operation of 
this equipment and the sale of its serv- 
ice in the major markets of the nation. 

Electronics Research, Inc., already 
an industrial leader because of its 
vast wartime experience, attained the 


first major purpose by developing re- 
ceivers and speakers which delivered 
a controlled volume of sound of pleas- 
ing quality. 

The second major purpose was more 
difficult to attain because there were 


four different viewpoints to be 
pleased; those of the rider, the local 
transit company, the local FM station, 
and the advertiser. 

The rider’s viewpoint was most im- 
portant. 

The $64 question was: Would the 
riders want music and news in street- 
cars and busses? Transit Radio, Inc., 
knew that many stores and restaurants 
were attracting customers by buying 
wired music services, such as Muzak. 
Industrial plants were also buying 
wired music to keep their employees 
happy. Transit Radio reached the con- 
clusion that, if commercial organiza- 
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tions were buying music to appeal to 
people, the transit companies should 
be willing to be paid for the privilege 
of broadcasting music and news to 
their passengers. 


we approached, the transit 
companies agreed that it might 
be a good idea. They would receive 
extra revenue from the broadcasting 
at a time when extra revenue was vital 
and, which was more important, the 
music and news might increase the 
number of riders, which also meant 
extra revenue. 

However, just because commercial 
organizations in other fields paid for 
wired music, it was not taken for 
granted that the transit riders would 
automatically like both music and 
news. Transit Radio decided to make 
a rider-acceptance survey of Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, northern Kentucky, 
Houston, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Worcester. It was thought that 
those places were sufficiently scattered 
to provide an adequate national 
sampling. 

Installations of receivers and loud- 
speakers were made in a few vehicles 
in each of those places to make the sur- 
vey. Local FM stations started broad- 
casting music and news to the vehicles 
so that the survey could be taken. 

A questionnaire was designed for - 
the survey to give the passengers an 
opportunity to express definite ap- 
proval or disapproval. Suggestions 
were also requested for improvement 
of the service offered. Here is the ques- 
tionnaire: 


You are on one of the few public 
vehicles in the country equipped to 
test carefully selected music and news 
for bus and streetcar riders. 
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PLEASE CHECK YOUR ANSWERS BE- 
LOW 

1. Do you enjoy hearing music and 
news while riding? YES NO—— 

2. Would you enjoy this service 

regularly ? YES NO—— 

3. Would you like 

A. More music ? 

B. More news? 

C. Other programs ? 

If you have other suggestions, 
please signify and sign (otherwise 
signature is unnecessary ). 

(A space was left here for sugges- 
tions and signature. ) 


F \gny of 20,385 passengers filled 
out the questionnaire. The re- 
plies favorable to music and news 
while riding were 95.9 per cent of the 
total, an overwhelming vote of ap- 
proval. 

By localities, the percentage in favor 
of music and news was 95.4 for Balti- 
more, 96.7 for Cincinnati, 97.4 for 
northern Kentucky, 97.6 for Houston, 
92.5 for Washington, 97.7 for Wilkes- 
Barre, and 94 for Worcester. 

As insurance against the vote on the 
survey being unduly optimistic, an in- 
dependent expert, researcher Edward 
G. Doody of St. Louis, was asked to 
report on the accuracy of the survey. 
Doody made these remarks concerning 
the Cincinnati and northern Kentucky 
surveys: 

“A ‘yes’ vote of 96.5 per cent on 


questions 1 and 2 must be graded down 
somewhat for two reasons: First, the 
wording of the introductory statement 
on the questionnaire could have 
psychologically conditioned the re- 
spondent. Second, the interviewees 
were unusually attractive junior 
executives of WCTS, selected because 
of their ability to explain the radio 
station’s part in the experiment rather 
than for their knowledge of research. 
“The foregoing statement is not 
meant to detract from the unqualified 
success of the experiment. For that 
matter, the writer was permitted to 
interview in an F M-equipped bus, leav- 
ing downtown in the 4:35 evening 
rush, December 5, 1947. 
“Considering both the time of the 
day and the overcrowded condition of 
the bus, the writer could not have in- 
terviewed at a worse psychological 
hour. Yet fifty-eight of the sixty-two 
persons interviewed on this trip 
answered ‘yes’ to both questions 1 and 
2. Of the four dissenters, only one 
objected to the whole idea. And it de- 
veloped that he worked in a factory 
which had wired music all day and also 
had a heavy schedule of it at home. 
The three other negative voters did 
not oppose the idea in general, but just 
did not prefer it for themselves. 
“Many of the fifty-eight, or 93.5 
per cent, who enjoyed the broadcast 


“TRANSIT Officials interviewed have given three major rea- 
sons for viewing most favorably radio-bus installations. In 
the first place, it gives them something for nothing because tt 
does not cost the transit company one red cent. Secondly, 
transit radio definitely increases their operating revenue. 
And, thirdly, radio busses should not only build up good 
will but also increase riding, which in turn augments 


revenue.” 
SEPT. 23, 1948 
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voluntarily commented that the music 
helped them relax. Some even kept 
time with their feet. Surprisingly, the 
standees, who might have been ex- 
pected to be more or less disgruntled, 
were, if anything, more enthusiastic 
than the seated passengers.” 


| po the favorable percentage of 
93.5 per cent as ascertained in the 
sampling by Doody is still high, 
Favorabie reactions were also re- 
ported by bus drivers in their personal 
relations with the passengers. Inci- 
dentally, the drivers themselves were 
practically unanimously in favor of 
the broadcasts. Doody reported that 
two interviewed by him, who had been 
driving radio-equipped busses for sev- 
eral weeks, were wholeheartedly in 
favor of the idea. Many other drivers 
were interviewed, and one point 


brought out was that practically all 


who owned autos had radios in them, 
and kept them turned on when driving. 
One driver had a 1937 Chevrolet with 
a 1947 radio. Here are some points 
reported by the drivers, not as indi- 
vidual instances but as generally the 
case: 

The music increased the politeness 
of the passengers, not only to the driv- 
ers but to each other. 

Many riders started smiling as soon 
as they entered the vehicles and heard 
the music or news. 

Teen-agers, often troublesome pas- 
sengers, were quieted by the music and 
behaved better. 

Quite a few passengers waited for 
radio-equipped busses, refused to ride 
others, 

Those were just a few of the major 
factors noted by the drivers. 

Another interesting point was that 
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passengers in the poorer communities 
voted as high as 99.5 per cent in favor 
of music and news while riding, while 
those in communities of a_ higher 
economic strata voted as low as 91.3 
per cent in favor of the project. 

Press comment, editorially and 
otherwise, was mostly favorable. The 
Saturday Evening Post carried a very 
favorable article entitled “Straphang- 
ers’ Radio.” Other favorable stories 
appeared in such national magazines as 
Newsweek, The Advertiser, Tide, 
Business Week, and others. 


N EWSPAPER comments were favor- 
able in approximately 90 per cent 
of the editorials and stories published. 
Of course, there were a few inevitable 
irate letters and editorials. Some of 
them represented honest criticism. 
However, others were based upon the 
fact that commercial announcements 
of the new medium took a healthy bite 
out of the advertising dollar which the 
newspapers wanted to swallow whole. 
A few of the irate letters were traced 
to pseudo-intellectuals who did not 
even ride public vehicles but liked to 
express their opposition in print to 
anything they considered “unarty.” 

One columnist blasted radio busses 
but completely reversed his stand and 
admitted his error after being taken on 
a radio-bus ride. 

The survey also gave Transit Radio 
information which enabled a program 
schedule to be planned that would ap- 
peal to a majority of the riders. 
Naturally, not every individual rider 
will like everything. There was a 
woman, for example, who wanted 
nothing but religious music. Several 
men wanted nothing but baseball and 
sports broadcasts. 
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Good Public Relations 


C6 HE public will be more likely to regard a transportation company 
which provides this service [radio] as a company which is mod- 
ern, progressive, and continually aware of its responsibility for com- 
munity welfare and public service. The heavy percentage of approval, 
as shown in the survey, speaks for itself. Good music ts pleasant. News, 
weather reports, and time signals are definitely a service.” 





From the completed survey, Transit 
Radio worked out this programming 
schedule which would appeal to most 
of the riders: 

The average ride is twenty-eight 
minutes per passenger. Therefore, 
each half hour will contain two 3- 
minute newscasts, instrumental music, 
sports summaries during certain 
periods of the day, time signals, and 
temperature reports. It is interesting 
to note that high-brow classical and 
low-brow jazz were barred as well as 
music containing vocals, and soap 
operas. They were not voted desirable 
by the passengers in the survey. 


Ww" the experimental work com- 
pleted, proving FM broadcasting 
feasible to streetcars and busses, and 
with a national survey proving music 
and news programs highly popular 
with the passengers, the next step was 
to convince officials of the transit com- 
panies. 
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Cincinnati and northern Kentucky 
will be cited as illustrations of the 
viewpoints of transit executives be- 
cause contracts have been signed there 
and actual commercial operations have 
commenced. One hundred radio- 
equipped vehicles have been operating 
successfully since July 10th on busses 
of the Cincinnati, Newport & Cov- 
ington Railway Company and the 
Dixie Traction Company. Philip G. 
Vondersmith is president of both com- 
panies. 

An additional 300 vehicles start- 
ed operations recently on lines of 
the Cincinnati Street Railway Com- 
pany of which Walter Draper is chair- 
man and Morris Edwards is president. 
Actually, the first contract to be signed 
after Morris’ elevation to president 
several months ago was the one he 
signed with Transit Radio and Station 
WCTS, FM licensee in greater Cin- 
cinnati. Prior to that, Vondersmith 
had signed for his companies the first 
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contract ever signed with Transit Ra- 
dio, early in January. 

After signing the initial contract, 
Vondersmith said: “I like this idea, 
otherwise I wouldn’t have signed. I 
think this is a good business venture— 
as long as it brings in additional rev- 
enue and as long as it brings us in- 
creased riding or, at least, doesn’t lose 
us what we have.” 


oe officials interviewed have 
given three major reasons for 
viewing most favorably radio-bus in- 
stallations. In the first place, it gives 
them something for nothing because it 
does not cost the transit company one 
red cent. Secondly, transit radio defi- 
nitely increases their operating rev- 
enue. And, thirdly, radio busses should 
not only build up good will but also in- 
crease riding, which in turn augments 
revenue. 

Walter Draper, veteran transit 
executive and CSR Company chair- 
man, says: “We feel that this idea is 
an advance which will eventually re- 
sult in widespread acceptance through- 
out the industry. There is a place for 
this in any transit operation, providing 
a close check be kept to insure that the 
programs give no offense to our riders. 
Certainly it will be an additional source 
of income, and that is interesting, par- 
ticularly in these days of high operat- 
ing costs and lowered operating rev- 
enues.”” 

Of course, the radio-bus idea has 
not met with unanimous approval of 
all transit executives. As an illustra- 
tion, Hudson Biery, public relations 
director of the CSR Company, was 
originally “lukewarm” to the experi- 
ment. But Mr. Biery now expresses 
himself enthusiastically in favor of the 


idea and its possibilities. The favor- 
able press reactions and the absence of 
complaint letters to his company plus 
the very obvious acceptance of the idea 
by the passengers themselves have 
changed his attitude. 


Mia climax of all this approval by 
individual transit officials came 
when Guy C. Hecker, executive man- 
ager of the American Transit Associa- 
tion, wrote members of that associa- 
tion in a recent letter: “FM reception 
in transit vehicles appears to be one of 
the most interesting revenue-produc- 
ing potentials facing the industry to- 
day.” 

After the survey showed that the 
passengers were almost unanimous in 
their approval of radio-bus riding, and 
after the transit company executives 
registered their approval, it was neces- 
sary for Transit Radio, Inc., to estab- 
lish a detailed plan which would be 
beneficial to riders, transit companies, 
FM stations, and advertisers. 

The survey showed that the riders 
were pleased and, based upon the sur- 
vey, the licensed FM station agreed to 
programming which would continue to 
please them. 

Furthermore, the radio station pays 
for the equipment and its installation 
with comprehensive protective provi- 
sions against damage to the transporta- 
tion company property. During the 
life of the contract the radio station 
maintains the equipment, and is obli- 
gated to remove it at the termination 
of the contract. The only possible re- 
sponsibility on the part of any transit 
company employee would be that rare 
occasion when the receiver might fail 
or operate inefficiently, in which case 
the driver of the vehicle merely turns 
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it off and reports the faulty operation 
upon his return to the terminal. 

The transportation company thus 
renders a service to its riders at no ex- 
pense to itself. A point of good public 
relations should be considered in re- 
gard to this: The public will be more 
likely to regard a transportation com- 
pany which provides this service as a 
company which is modern, progres- 
sive, and continually aware of its re- 
sponsibility for community welfare 
and public service. The heavy percent- 
age of approval, as shown in the sur- 
vey, speaks for itself. Good music is 
pleasant. News, weather reports, and 
time signals are definitely a service. 
Riders have frequently said that the 
length of the ride seems immeasurably 
shortened by the enjoyment of the ra- 
dio reception. 


oer transportation company ob- 
tains a net revenue income, the 
amount to be determined by the num- 
ber of vehicles with radios installed. 
As installations and advertising rev- 
enue increase, the company derives 
more and more net revenue. 

And how, you may ask, is the FM 
station able to afford installations, 
maintenance, and programming? 

That is paid for by advertising, and 
the FM station stands to profit along 
with the transit company from the 
actual radio income from advertising. 
The I'M station does not, however, 
share directly in any profits from an 
increase in the number of riders. The 
FM station does share indirectly in in- 
creased transit travel by subsequent 
raises in advertising rates. 

As for the reception by the adver- 
tisers who must foot the bill, David G. 
Taft, manager of WCTS, Cincinnati 
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licensee of Transit Radio, says: 
“Every client called on has been ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about this new ad- 
vertising medium. <A_ guaranteed 
audience plus the opportunity for im- 
mediate action by that audience offers 
a unique advertising opportunity.” 

The advertising announcements are 
limited to twenty seconds each, or 35 
words, and not more than 12 each 
hour. Those announcements are thus 
much shorter than the ones usually 
heard over home radios, and there 
have been no complaints so far, 

At the time this article is written, 
there has been approximately one 
month of sales effort. Numerous cus- 
tomers, including three of Cincinnati’s 
largest department stores, have signed 
up for commercial announcements 
over WCTS. During this short period 
of time and effort, the weekly billings 
have mounted to more than $2,000. 
And the 5 to 5:30 pm announcements 
are already sold out. 


_ many favorable comments 
by advertisers, Louis F. Schlu- 
eter, president of Alms & Doepke de- 
partment store in Cincinnati, says: 
“This is the first time an advertising 
medium absolutely guarantees a large 
audience of housewives on their way 
to shop. It’s the closest approach to 
point-of-sales advertising I’ve ever 
heard of.” 

It was first necessary to obtain the 
approval of passengers, transit com- 
panies, and FM stations to put the plan 
into effect. The enthusiastic purchases 
by advertisers make radio-bus in- 
stallations commercially profitable. 

The national headquarters of Trans- 
it Radio, Inc., are the Union Trust 
building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sell Your Transit Service 


By the Single Line 


By accident, they discovered in Los Angeles that 
promoting a new line in the places where it runs is 
more productive than system-wide promotion. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


ow it has been shown that you 
can pick out one street transpor- 


tation route from a city-wide 
system, put it in the show window, 
with spotlighting, and sell it for a 
traffic increase higher than the all- 
over figures—preferably a new line, 
or one newly routed, or putting on 
motor coaches, trackless trolleys, or 
new rail equipment. 

The auto manufacturer unveils his 
1949 model in a hotel lobby; the ap- 
pliance man gives a cocktail party to 
preview the latest refrigerator—and 
the same principle works with a bus or 
car line, provided it has new features. 

New is the theme song! 

Last year, the Los Angeles Transit 
Lines tried it in a test tube, and the 
results were so good that it is now 
standard practice in a system rapidly 
modernizing its equipment. 

This company had a line to Holly- 


*Business editor and author, Hollywood, 
California. 
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wood, but it was roundabout, incon- 
venient, and slow. 

Progress reached the No. 4 Holly- 
wood line last summer. New motor 
coaches were put on, rerouted, re- 
scheduled, It became an attractive ride 
to Hollywood from downtown, saving 
time, and it was expected that traffic 
would immediately increase. 

But nothing of the kind happened. 
Investigation disclosed that the public 
didn’t know much about the new serv- 
ice. There had been the usual one-day 
stories in the daily papers. They hadn’t 
registered—and presently you will see 
why. 

A special advertising campaign was 
then put on, and within one week 
Hollywood traffic showed that it had 
taken a tonic. Weekly revenue went up 
shortly from about $16,000 to around 
$18,000. By the end of the year it had 
climbed to near $20,000. Traffic fig- 
ures for the system as a whole were 
below that—in fact this line had an in- 
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crease while the system was in a sum- 
mer valley. 

No, 4 was a new model, success- 
fully promoted after it had flopped. 


| Soapet president, T. J. Manning, de- 
cided to order another new model 
and while it was aplanning, under En- 
gineer Stanley Lanham, to have its 
sales campaign planned by Guy Gif- 
ford, chief of publications. 

Line 25 was the new model, supple- 
mented by Line 50, the first a new serv- 
ice, and the second a new connection. 

Picture a square, which is the traffic- 
swollen downtown area of Los An- 
geles. North of this square, a lot of 
people live who hold jobs in the indus- 
trial area outside its southeast corner. 

To get from home to work and back 
again, a dozen times a week, they had 
to ride into the downtown district and 
change cars at one of its busiest trans- 
fer points—mostly Seventh and Hill 
streets. 

Line 25 made it unnecessary to en- 
ter the congested square. Those pas- 
sengers on the north were brought to 
a point outside its northeast corner, 
transferred, and carried on Line 50 
down the eastern edge of the square to 
the industrial district. 

In terms that are true in most cities, 
instead of taking them through Broad- 
way, they went via the comparatively 

deserted gas-house district. 

The promotion plan started off with 
a grand opening, definitely glamorous. 


O N a Saturday, a movie star, War- 
ner Brothers’ Virginia Mayo, 
cut four ribbons, with four separate 
ceremonies, and a pair of giant-size 
scissors “especially designed for the 
occasion,” said the press releases. 
SEPT. 23, 1948 


Miss Mayo acted as the representa- 
tive of several communities in the 
northern area above the square—Eagle 
Rock, Highland Park, Lincoln 
Heights, where the people live who 
ride every workday to the factory dis- 
trict. Symbolically, she cut a ribbon 
and freed a horde of slaves to outworn 
transportation. 

When the first ribbon was cut, in the 
presence of city and local notables, a 
new 45-passenger motor coach started 
over the new route, carrying editors, 
officials, LAT executives. Reaching 
the second ribbon, that was joined by 
a second coach, and a third, and fourth. 

There was some oratory, but wisely 
allocated. 

There was music—unlimited. 

The cavalcade went to a transfer 
point, and then went back over the 
same route, returning the distinguished 
guests right where they had started. 

And, finally, everybody rode free 
that day on those routes. 

Where is the audience for such an 
event? 


\ \ J ELL, people seem to like to be in 
a crowd where anything goes on, 


especially with bands, flags, movement. 
They will even endure quite a lot of 
oratory. 

But this plan appealed to them in 
another way. 

It went after them where they live. 

Probably no more so than any other 
large city, Los Angeles is made up of 
many small communities. 

Not only are there the towns like 
Eagle Rock, Highland Park, Lincoln 
Heights, Hollywood, and more than a 
hundred others, which were once sepa- 
rate communities, and have been an- 
nexed to the city, but Los Angeles has 
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SELL YOUR TRANSIT SERVICE BY THE SINGLE LINE 


hundreds of other places with distinct 
individuality, in its shopping centers. 

Governed by where the people live, 
there have sprung up markets, drug 
and dime stores, theaters, and service 
places at the nearest favorable street 
intersection. Where two main thor- 
oughfares cross, or three streets form 
a triangle, or there is a square—at al- 
most any wide place in the road ac- 
commodating motor traffic—the mer- 
chants have located, and the people 
shop. 

If you have a dog food to distribute, 
you want to cover all these shopping 
communities, They have their neigh- 
borhood weekly newspapers, their com- 
munity organizations—around Christ- 
mas time each will have its own street 
decorations, and its own Santa Claus! 

These are the communities that are 
going to furnish your new passengers, 
so it is important—and a little new— 
to look them up, find out about their 
local papers and community organiza- 
tions and leaders, and enlist them in 
your grand opening. 

oe 

2 gues newspapers were given ad- 

vertising and publicity announce- 
ments of the new line, and the open- 
ing, and community papers got their 
special advertising and publicity keyed 
to the people living there, the poten- 
tial passengers. 

The use of community newspapers 


to advertise service in their neighbor- 
hoods is new. 

Street transportation advertising 
has tended to be city-wide, largely in 
the daily papers, and institutional in 
character. Once upon a time it may 
have been regarded as a sop to news- 
papers, to avert criticisms of service, 
attacks on the company, and the copy 
was influenced by that viewpoint. It 
was seldom written to sell anything 
besides the company as an institution. 
As news, it was something like the 
annual report. Maybe the instinct to 
sell would spur on somebody to quote 
statistics about the growth of traffic, 
new equipment—but it is all about the 
company as an institution, from a sys- 
tem-wide standpoint. 

The good old principle from simpler 
days—spend some money with the 
newspapers once in a while, and hope 
that they did not attack you singly, or 
collectively tear you apart. 

But when you have a brand-new 
product, lines 25-50, giving better 
service to the people in definite neigh- 
borhoods, then there is something to 
sell, 

Beginning with a market survey, 
you find that the customers for this 
new product are located in clear-cut 
territories, have certain riding habits, 
can now buy more for their carfare— 
and that you have to tell them about it. 

Tell them with a brass band, a free 
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wide, largely in the daily papers, and institutional in char- 


q “STREET transportation advertising has tended to be city- 


acter. Once upon a time it may have been regarded as a sop 
to newspapers, to avert criticisms of service, attacks on the 
company, and the copy was influenced by that viewpoint. It 
was seldom written to SELL anything besides the company 


as an institution.” 
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ride, a comparative schedule of the 
time it has taken up to now, and how 
much less time it is going to take here- 
after. 


M AYBE you can expand a little even 
on greater riding comfort. Los 
Angeles Transit doubled the equip- 
ment on its new line, despite shortages, 
so it would have something more to 
sell, and to win over the new riders who 
tried the service. You tell them, and 
keep on telling them, until they know 
—which is selling. 

Ilabit is a handicap in such a sales 
program, because the public follows its 
old path from Here to There, even 
though the new path is plainly marked. 

In Los Angeles, with coach lines re- 
placing rail lines the past two years, 
habit has been found so strong that 
this company has covered up tracks in 
streets where rails were abandoned. 
The public persisted in standing on 
corners, waiting for a car, if it saw 
rails. 

Your commodity is news for the 
peop'e in the neighborhoods served, 
and the local newspapers are glad to 
get it, as news, and as advertising. 

In the area served by the new lines 
25. and 50 there are seventeen neigh- 
borhood weekly newspapers, devoted 
to local affairs. The people there are 
all readers of the city newspapers, but 
for local affairs it would be hard to 
reach them without these neighbor- 
hood papers. They publish weekly 
budgets of items that would otherwise 
not be recorded. That something would 
be missing in a sales campaign con- 
ducted without them can be imagined. 
The Los Angeles city papers were 
used to advertise this new service, but 
local papers were as important. 
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@ bean local communities also have 
their organizations. There may 
be something corresponding to a cham- 
ber of commerce. The merchants and 
property owners will have their asso- 
ciations, to work for improvements, 
fight encroachments, hold their own 
against rival communities. 

To sell a new line, you not only go 
to the potential customers where they 
live, but you can depend upon their 
pride in that locality. 

When our own Post Office Depart- 
ment adopted the British plan of zon- 
ing cities, and the people of Hollywood 
discovered that they were to be ad- 
dressed “Los Angeles 28,” there was 
an instant outery. Hollywood was once 
a separate community, with its own 
government, but was annexed a gen- 
eration ago, and now has no official 
identity. “Los Angeles 28” was the 
correct official description under thie 
zoning system. 

But the citizenry rose to protect the 
individuality of the place in which 
they live and make pictures. So the 
Post Office wisely and speedily ruled 
that “Hollywood 28” would be all 
right. 

This same local pride is found in 
the hundreds of separate communities 
that make up a city, and is a sales 
“hook” as strong as pride of appear- 
ance, affection for the family dog, or 
any other. Wherever you find a shop- 
ping center, there the people round- 
about are proud of it. 


\ \ 7uEN results were checked on 
these new lines, it was found that 


the promotion had been well worth 
while, and company officials got some 
ideas for future selling. 

The traffic increase was not so large 
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Habit As a Handicap 


a Los Angeles, with coach lines replacing rail lines the past two 

years, habit has been found so strong that this company has covered 

up tracks in streets where rails were abandoned. The public persisted in 
standing on corners, wailing for a car, tf it saw rails.” 





as it had been on the new Hollywood 
coach line the previous year, because 
this territory is not so populous. Its 
business interests are not as great, and 
it is not visited by sight-seers. But al- 
lowing for conditions, the increase was 
just as satisfactory, and has shown a 
moderate but steady climb. 

There were some changes that had 
not been foreseen. 

For example, traffic rose a little on 
the lines from downtown because some 
passengers began riding north from 
the congested area. 

In our imaginary square, there were 
people who had been riding from its 
crowded center, south to the industrial 
eastside, off the southeast corner, in 
heavy traffic. Some of them got 
hunches and rode north instead to this 
new connection, and reached the east- 
side outside the congested area, down 
the east edge of the square. That was 
not faster, but it was more comfort- 
able, and some of the wise ones figured 
it out for themselves. 
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Then, from the communities to the 
north, outside the crowded square— 
Eagle Rock, Highland Park, and so on 
—businessmen began to ride down- 
town instead of driving their cars, and 
bucking motor traffic. That was faster, 
eliminated the downtown parking 
problem, and saved energy. 


| gem. increased traffic was regis- 
tered on other connecting lines, 
showing that a minority of people were 
figuring it out for themselves. 

But someday, in Los Angeles and 
many other cities, when the equipment 
situation grows easier, and transit 
management catches up with traffic, 
and can use more passengers, then 
there is going to be a real selling op- 
portunity along these same lines, cater- 
ing to the people in various neighbor- 
hoods, and telling them about it 
through localized advertising. 

Long ago, in New York, the motor- 
ist who had been driven down in his 
own car to the financial district, dis- 
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covered that it was faster, easier, and 
more comfortable to leave it uptown, 
and come down on the subway. 

What New York was then, down- 
town Los Angeles became after the 
war—only more impossible. Motorists 
are parking a mile or two out and com- 
ing into town in a bus. 

In a good many cities motorists are 
learning that transit facilities offer ad- 
vantages of this kind. When transit 
companies can build up an “inventory” 
of service, like the manufacturer catch- 
ing up with his backlog, then they can 
attack the problem of changing peo- 
ples’ habits. 

People in their habits are really 
terrible! 

It may well be that, in hell, all the 
Satanic operatives will have to do is 
just keep people absorbed in their mor- 
tal habits. 


| poner the past year, new coach 
services in downtown Los An- 
geles streets have made it possible for 
passengers to ride more comfortably 
on certain streets. 

Along Spring street, for example, 


the “Wall Street’”’ of the town, run- 
ning north and south, they can now 
find better facilities in coaches that 
have been routed on that thorough- 
fare, than on Broadway, the next street 
west, which, with its retail shops, is 
the Fourteenth street of the town. 

Have they flocked over to Spring 
street ? 

Only the few wise ones like those 
who ride north to Line 25. The 
mob still stands on its own toes on 
Broadway, waiting for crowded cars, 
and takes endless punishment in its 
loyalty to Habit. So far, no special 
effort has been made to divert traffic— 
but obviously there is a selling oppor- 
tunity here. 

And in many other fields in street 
transit. 


7 can be spread out, and 
won over from automobiles, when 
facilities are available. 

It seems to be a matter of selling 
service along this new line, of going to 
the customer where he lives, and tell- 
ing him about it. 

It works in Los Angeles. 





Who Owns Big Business? 


N” big businessmen, according to the July (1948) issue 
of the magazine, TRUSTS AND Estates. A survey of 
the 120 biggest U. S. manufacturing companies (total as- 
sets: $51,041,000,000) by Trusts AND Estates found only 
four in which any individual owned as much as 10 per cent 
of the voting stock. The 120 companies were owned by 
6,126,713 stockholders, almost 40 per cent more than the 
total number of employees (4,464,000). 

Out of 62 companies giving a breakdown, 24 reported that 
no individual held as much as one per cent. Five out of every 
six holders owned 100 shares or less. About 9 per cent of the 
stockholders—accounting for 41 per cent of the shares— 
were institutions (schools, insurance companies, etc.). 
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N July Ist of this year, the fares 
e paid by transit riders of Cin- 
cinnati went up one-half cent, 
from 11 cents to 114 cents. That was 
the fourth time in one year that rates 
in Cincinnati had risen to meet the 
soaring costs of transit operation. Just 
twelve months before, the rate had ad- 
vanced from a 9-cent ticket fare to a 
10-cent fare on the busses. Later the 
same year, the fare advanced another 
half cent. It went up a half cent again 
on March Ist of this year. 
And yet, with four rate raises in one 
year, the company reports that its “re- 
ceipts have not yet overtaken the costs 








of operation!” 

Since the war ended, many transit 
utilities all over the country have 
found themselves in the same situation 
that the Cincinnati Street Railway 
faced. Labor is getting a whale of a 


*Professional writer of business articles. 


See, also, “Pages with the Editors.” 
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Selling the Public the Need 
For Higher Transit Rates 


How newspaper advertising, radio, car, and bus 

cards, as well as company publications, have been 

utilized to spread information as to the imperative 
reasons for increased transit fares. 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN* 


lot more money. Materials used in up- 
keep and repair cost up to double what 
they cost before the war, and if the 
company wants to replace any of its 
equipment with new busses or street- 
cars, it finds that they also cost nearly 
double the prewar price. To compli- 
cate the picture still further, the 
swollen wartime volume of bus and 
streetcar riders has dwindled in many 
cities. It costs more to operate, and 
there are fewer customers. 

And to make the picture still black- 
er for the bus company accountants, 
the rates almost without exception 
were set in the prewar years. In many 
cases, the rates have not been changed 
since the low period of the depression. 

After the war, a great number of 
companies had to raise their rates. 
Transit utilities everywhere have 
faced these questions: Shall we apply 
for rate raises? If so, how much? If 
we do raise the rates, there is sure to 
SEPT. 23, 1948 











be some public resentment; how can 
we do a selling job to put across to the 
riders the vital necessity for increasing 
the rates they pay in order that we may 
maintain good service ? 

To arrive at a cross section of what 
cooks in the way of transit rates, a sur- 
vey was made of utility companies all 
over the country. A survey question- 
naire was sent to fifty-nine transit 
companies from rocky Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Twenty-two of the fifty-nine 
transit firms returned answers. A 
quick run down of their replies indi- 
cates that, out of the twenty-two, 
fourteen have already had to raise their 
rates since the war ended. Eight have 
not raised .them—yet. But in answer 
to another question, sixteen indicated 
that they expect to have to raise the 
rates in the not too distant future, 
either again, or for the first time, and 
two more replied that a rate increase 
in the future is doubtful but possible. 


6 he survey asked nine questions, 
relating to present rates, in- 
creases, future plans, and the methods 
that the companies have used to sell 
the public on the need for increasing 
their transit rates. The nine questions 
were: 


1. What is your present rate? 

2. Has it been raised since the war? 

3. If so, what is the rate today? 

4. Have you taken any steps to sell 
the necessity for this raise to the 
public? 

5. Have you used: Newspaper ad- 
vertisements? Radio announcements? 
Car and bus signs? Direct mail sent to 
customers ? 

6. If your rates have been raised, 
what factors made the increase neces- 
sary? 

7. What approach have you used to 
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increases in the future? 
9. Any comments? 
The first question disclosed that 
rates of the twenty-two transit com- 
panies vary from 5 cents to 114 cents, 


Many give what amounts to special re- J 


ductions by selling “‘tickets’’ worth a 


explain the need for increased rates? § 
8. Do you foresee a need for rate § 






i 


Rc ie RAT A 


pa eR 


week’s riding for a flat price, or by sell- | 


ing bus and streetcar tokens at a | 


combination price. For example, the 
Jacksonville Coach Company of Jack- 
sonviile, Florida, charges 10 cents, but 


sells three ride tokens for a quarter, or | 


a pass for $1.50. 
AS noted above, fourteen of the 
twenty-two have raised their 
rates since the end of the war. Some 
have been forced by rising labor and 
material costs to increase the fares 
more than once. Eight have not 
yet upped their prices. 

Question 4 inquired, “Have you 
taken any steps to sell the necessity for 
this raise to the public?” Nine of the 
fourteen firms whose rates have gone 
up checked off the space for “‘yes,” and 
one other indicated that selling efforts 
were confined to an announcement of 
the new price. Four did nothing to 
sell new rates to their riders. But two 
others plan to use their advertising 
guns to prepare the public for a raise 
that may shortly be in effect. 

Newspapers proved the most popular 
medium for selling the new, higher 
rates. Eleven of the fourteen who 
have raised—or will soon raise—their 
rates used the columns of the daily 
papers. In addition to newspaper ad- 
vertising, seven used the medium that 
they themselves promote, car and bus 
cards, to show a need for higher trans- 
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Newspapers As Medium for Selling Higher Rates 


ce | greene proved the most popular medium for selling the new, 


higher rates. Eleven of the fourteen [companies] who have 

raiscd——or will soon raise—their rates used the columns of the daily 

papers. In addition to newspaper advertising, seven used the medium 

that they themselves promote, car and bus cards, to show a necd for higher 
transit fares.” 





it fares. Three employed the mass 
selling medium of radio, using an- 
nouncements either on their regularly 
sponsored programs or station break 
spots. Two additionally used direct 
mail letters sent into the customers’ 
homes. 

In question six, the utilities were 
asked, “If your rates have been raised, 
what factors made the increase neces- 











sary ?” 

S. E. Emmons, general manager of 
the Capital Transit Company of 
Washington, D. C., blamed “wage in- 
creases granted by boards of arbitra- 
tion in 1944, 1945, and 1946, and by 
negotiation in 1947 and 1948 — also 
increased cost of materials, supplies, 
and equipment.” 

Other typical replies were: 
Increased labor and material cost. 
Receipts have not yet overtaken 

costs of operation. 

Increased costs of operation, in- 
cluding labor and materials. 

Increased wages, higher cost of 
busses and maintenance materials. 
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Higher wages, increased costs of 
materials, supplies, and new equip- 
ment. 

Increased operating costs — mostly 
labor. 

Higher wages, increase in costs of 
materials. 

Cost of materials, increased labor 
rates. 

Increase in all items which go into 
maintenance and operation of the 
service, and increase in taxes. 

Wage and material increased costs. 

Wages and material costs. 


Some of the approaches used to put 
this picture before the public are il- 
lustrated by advertisements used in the 
transit companies’ campaigns to lower 
customer resistance to new rates. For 
example, in Richmond, California, the 
Key System ran one-third page news- 
paper advertisements in the form of a 
statement from E. C. Houghton, 
president of the company : 


6¢ oe any public transit com- 
pany must be operated on a 
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sound financial basis in order to meet 
its obligations and retain a high stand- 
ard of service, KEy SysTEM TRANSIT 
Lines has petitioned the public utili- 
ties commission for interim adjust- 
ments in its fare structure. 

“It is true that about a year ago we 
asked for and we were granted an in- 
crease in fares. This was necessary be- 
cause of increased wages and salaries 
and to meet the increased costs of taxa- 
tion, materials, and supplies. At that 
time we estimated that the increases 
would fall far short of meeting the 
costs during the first twelve months’ 
period. In granting the application the 
commission specified certain improve- 
ments in service. These specifications 
have been complied with, adding a 
large amount of additional service, in- 
curring increased expenses without 
proportionate betterment in revenue. 
Actually, improvements in service and 
new equipment called for the expendi- 
ture during 1947 of more than $7,- 
000,000. 

“Tn our new application for fare ad- 
justment so far as local riders are con- 
cerned the basic 10-cent fare will be 
retained. However, we seek to remove 
the inequities presently existing, under 
which those riding long distances pay 
no more than those whose ride is short- 
er. 

“Accordingly, we have asked ap- 
proval of a plan under which fares 
will be based on a zone system.” 


se a brief explanation of the 
“zone system,” Mr. Houghton’s 
statement got down to the brass tacks 
of the cost system: 
“Like every other commodity today, 
the cost of ingredients has increased 
sharply. Here are some specific ex- 
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amples of recent increases in our 

costs : 

.-+ $250,000 per year 
,000 per year 


125,000 per year 
150,000 per year 


Supplies and materials 
Labor costs 
Anticipated taxes 
Street repaving obligations 

“Labor costs amount to 6 cents of 
every 10-cent fare collected. Other 
miscellaneous costs have risen so 
sharply that the net loss of our com- 
pany last year totaled $355,000. Op- 
erating loss for the first quarter of this 
year reached $66,000, 

“Key System Transit Lines is not 
deviating from its announced policy of 
providing the finest possible transit 
service for the communities in which it 
operates. But we cannot expand facili- 
ties and maintain a high standard of | 
service while operating at a loss.” 

In another advertisement, West | 
Penn Railways explained its situation, | 
concluding with a comparison of past | 
and present costs : 

“Like everything else, the labor and 
material needed to give you good 
trolley service has gone up in price 
during the last few years. On the other 
hand, there has been no increase in 
West Penn trolley fares since 1920. 
These increased costs, with declining 
revenues, make it impossible for us to 
continue trolley service without an in- 
crease in fares. 

“We want you to know and under- 
stand circumstances that compel us to 
apply for increased fares. 

“As an individual, you are fully 
aware of the higher prices of nearly 
everything you buy. You can well 
realize how the same increased prices 
affect us. While we shop carefully for 
the thousands of items needed in our 
business, like you we are having to pay 
more for nearly everything. 
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SELLING THE PUBLIC THE NEED FOR HIGHER TRANSIT RATES 


“The wages of our employees have 
been increased to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living. For instance, 
since 1937, trainmen’s wage rates have 
gone up 66% per cent and labor rates 
91 per cent. 

“Since the cost of providing your 
trolley ride is so much higher today, a 
higher price must be put on your ride 
—just as on your shoes, your clothes, 
your butter, or your bacon.” 


fbx Baltimore Transit Company 
took almost a full newspaper page 
to proclaim in a screaming headline 
that, “Our cost of living forces us to 
ask for the first increase in fare in 
seventeen years.”” Point by point, the 
advertisement drove home the reasons 
why a higher fare was necessary : 

“1. The Baltimore Transit Com- 
pany’s ‘cost of living’ has increased 
and is more every day than the amount 
of our daily total receipts. 

“For example, everything that goes 
into public transportation service costs 
more today. 

“Streetcars, busses, and trackless 
trolleys are up 50 per cent over a few 
years ago, and many items have 
doubled or more than doubled, such as: 
paint, linseed oil, white lead, nails, 
cast iron, trolley poles, wooden cross 
ties, etc. 

“Wages have gone up as in business 
generally. Our wages are 100 per cent 
higher than a few years ago and sub- 
stantially more than that since the fare 
was increased seventeen years ago. 
Wages take more than one-half of the 
company’s total receipts today. 

“2. The company’s passenger re- 
ceipts are no longer able to carry the 
company’s cost-of-living load. This is 
due, among other things, to fewer pas- 
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sengers resulting from industry no 
longer working around the clock. 

“Since the first of January, 1948, 
we have gone $4,300 in the red every 
day.” 


FS gegeaper 4-color brochure issued 
to the public helped the Denver 
Tramway Company to portray the 
difference between rising food costs 
and the “standing” transit fares. It 
used a printed setup like a grocery 
advertisement. The simulated grocery 
ad showed that, in 1930, butter cost 39 
cents a pound, and in 1948 it cost 79 
cents per pound. American cheese was 
24 cents in 1930; it is 49 cents today. 
Ham was 273 cents then, and 55 cents 
now. Sugar cost Denverites 24 cents 
in the Thirties ; today, they shell out 47 
cents for the same amount of sweet 
stuff. 

But, the display showed, the transit 
ride of 84 cents in 1930 is the same 
84 cents today. 

In their comments, the transit execu- 
tives saw a sometimes bleak prospect 
for any hope of holding the present 
transit fare. Said Stanley W. Cox, 
manager of the transportation depart- 
ment of the St. Joseph (Missouri) 
Light & Power Company: “Afraid 
further increases will not help total 
revenue. We are approaching law of 
diminishing returns.” 

Cone T. Bass of the Los Angeles 
Transit Lines pointed out that his com- 
pany has “recently applied for 
authority to eliminate token and 
weekly pass.” 

A midwestern company that has not 
yet raised its rates told how it has “im- 
plied in our Rider’s Digest (take-one 
leaflets distributed in busses) that an 
increase will be necessary.” 
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FPC Faced with Pipe-line 
Petitions 


m& Federal Power Commission 

(FPC), among other important 
matters, is faced with a heavy fall pro- 
gram of pipe-line applications as more 
states and areas clamor for access to this 
valuable fuel. 

Population increases and conservation 
of essential fuels were arguments cited 
for boosting capacity of the existing 
1,200-mile “Texas-California pipe line. 
Hearings began this week before the 
IPC on application by El Paso Natural 
Gas Company, Southern California Gas 
Company, and Southern Counties Gas 
Company. 

Incidentally, the California Public 
Utilities Commission supports this proj- 
ect (which would increase daily capacity 
of the pipe line from 305,000,000 cubic 
feet to 405,000,000 cubic feet) as being 
in the public interest. The state com- 
mission stressed the increased popula- 
tion angle; cites a 42 per cent increase 
in population between 1940 and 1947. 
The additional supply needed would 
absorb gas now flared in oil production. 
President Kayser of El Paso Natural 
Gas said that this would be equivalent 
to a saving of 30,000 barrels of fuel oil 
a day, or 10,000,000 barrels a year. As 
a result this quantity of fuel oil would 
be made available for industrial or mili- 
tary use on the Pacific coast, he said. 

In the Far Northwest the Northwest 
Natural Gas Company is surveying an 
area extending into both the United 
States and British Columbia as a market 
for this company’s proposed $80,000,- 
COD pipe line from the Alberta oil fields. 
Construction of the line will start late 
in 1949 or early in 1950. It could con- 
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Washington and the 


Utilities 


nect with the Spokane Gas & Fuel Com- 


pany’s lines, but Northwest Natural 
plans to confine its operations to pipe- 
line transmission and has no intention 
of entering the local distribution end of 
the business. 

The proposed route of the line would 
be through Kingsgate, British Columbia, 
to a point about 40 miles north of 
Spokane, through Skykomish pass to 
Everett. Lateral lines would branch off 
the main line, connecting Trail and Van- 
couver in British Columbia, Walla 
Walla, Seattle, and Portland. Of the 
entire construction cost, more than $36,- 


000,000 would be spent in Canada. 


rset seg its total pipe-line author- 
izations this year, the FPC already 
has approved construction of 3,574 miles 
of new pipe-line systems including pro- 
posed service to the New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania area. The pipe- 
line building projects are planned to in- 
crease daily delivery capacity by 878,- 
509,000 cubic feet. The estimated cost 
of the expansion is $233,215,252. 

“These projects are expected to bene- 
fit 70 cities of 50,000 or more population 
in 12 states and the District of Columbia, 
as well as numerous smaller communi- 
ties,” the commission stated. 

The largest single authorization dur- 
ing the six months was for construction 
by Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line 
Company, Inc., of a 1,840-mile line from 
Texas to New York city, to supply 340,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas daily to utili- 
ties in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. The cost is estimated at 
$151,380,426. 

“Comparable figures on an annual 
basis indicate that during the fiscal year 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


ending June 30, 1948, the commission 
issued certificates covering 8,468 miles 
of pipe line and installation of com- 
pressor units aggregating 531,455 horse- 
power,” the commission said. “Total 
estimated cost for the year was $519,- 
945,633.” 

Since it began issuing certificatts in 
1942 the commission has authorized con- 
struction of 20,456 miles of pipe line, 
and insta!lation of 1,254,739 horsepower 
of compressor capacity. 

Large cities which will be served as 
a result of certificates issued during the 
first six months of 1948 include Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the following: Dir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Alabama; 
Atlanta, Co!umbus, and Macon, Georgia ; 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee ; Covington, Lexington, 
and Louisville, Kentucky; Wheeling, 
Charleston, and Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; Decatur, Peoria, Springfield, Chi- 
cago, Cicero, Evanston, and Oak Park, 
Illinois; Fort Wayne, Muncie, Evans- 
ville, East Chicago, Hammond, Gary, 
and South Bend, Indiana; Flint, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Pontiac, 
Saginaw, and Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Elizabeth, Bayonne, Camden, East Or- 
ange, Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, 
Passaic, Paterson, Trenton, and Union 
City, New Jersey; New York city 
(all boroughs), Binghamton, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Buffalo, New York; 
Akron, Canton, Cleveland, Cleveland 
Heights, Lakewood, Youngstown, Co- 
lumbus, Springfield, Dayton, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, and Hamilton, Ohio ; Chester, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Altoona, Johnstown, 
and McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


Lo pre ccage in these days of gas 
shortage, one gas official is urging 
precautions against any depression or 
slow-down in business by distribution 
companies in the Appalachian area. Such 
a situation would find the Appalachian 
distribution companies with too much 
gas under contract because of large pur- 
chasers of natural gas in the Southwest, 
Gardiner Symonds, president of Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Company, said 
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recently. Mr. Symonds addressed the 
eighth annual Appalachian gas measure- 
ment short course at West Virginia Uni- 
versity School of Mines at Morgantown. 

Mr. Symonds urged the necessity of 
using gas for purposes to which it is bet- 
ter adapted than coal, rather than sub- 
stituting it where coal can do the job. 

Mr. Symonds said that instead of try- 
ing to saturate the Appalachian area with 
gas for boiler fuel his company has 
asked permission to extend its lines into 
New York state and New England. 
These areas, he said, are new markets 
and are in desperate need of gas for 
specialized purposes. His company’s re- 
quest for this extension is now before 
the Federal Power Commission, 


a 
The St. Lawrence Plant 


nt FPC will open hearings in 

Washington on October 4th on the 
application for approval of the joint New 
York-Ontario power project. But no 
final action on the application was be- 
lieved likely before the election. 

This, despite the fact that deadline for 
the filing of opposition (August 26th) 
passed with the FPC receiving only 
three protests: United Mine Workers, 
National Coal Association, and a jo‘nt 
petition by the Aluminum Company of 
America and St. Lawrence Power Com- 
pany. 

FPC also received various expres- 
sions of support, including a letter from 
Governor Dewey of New York asking 
the FPC to “process” the application 
without delay. Governor Dewey’s letter 
disclosed that the Army Engineers al- 
ready had approved the state-Province 
proposal] as “compatible with and readily 
adaptable to further improvement of the 
St. Lawrence for navigational purposes.” 
Assuming that the FPC plans full hear- 
ings on such an important proposition— 
in the ordinary course of procedure, the 
time required for hearings, filing of 
briefs, if any, and writing of opinions, 
if any, would defer decision until late 
this year at the earliest. 

That the International Joint Com- 
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mission would approve the St. Lawrence 
plan was generally conceded. But there 
is no indication as to when this will be 
done. It also must hold hearings. There 
is no fixed rule as to whether the FPC 
has to act before the International board 
or vice versa. They could act concur- 
rently and may do so as a matter of con- 
venience. Published reports that the 
FPC might seek to impose conditions 
in its approval requiring the New York 
State Power Authority to favor public 
agencies in the sale of power (similar 
to the prevailing Federal power policy) 
can be generally discounted. Authority 
to impose such condition does not appear 
in the Federal Power Act. A trustee of 
the authority, Gerald V. Cruise, did say, 
however, that the state could sell its 
power to other states or in other states 
if the FPC made any such suggestion. 

The FPC announced at its hearings: 
“Response. to the public notice of the 
application led the commission to find 
that the proposed project is of such 
widespread interest that it is in the 
public interest to hold a hearing.” 

It is estimated that the project, in the 
international rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence on the United States side of 
the international boundary, would cost 
$390,000,000 to $428,000,000. New York 
state and the Province of Ontario would 
share the cost. 


¢ opposition of President Truman 
to “piecemeal” development of the 
St. Lawrence was not taken as a serious 
threat to progress on the New York state- 
Ontario application. One cynical view of 
the President’s comment, which came up 
during a press conference, was that he 
just did not like the New York-Ontario 
plan because of its close association with 
Governor Dewey. Then too there is the 
fact that the President could use quite a 
few votes from the Great Lakes area 
which looks for adoption of the naviga- 
tion phase of St. Lawrence development. 

Be that as it may, there is very little 
President Truman could do about the 
New York-Ontario application. It is 
strictly a matter for the quasi judicial 
deliberation of the FPC and the Interna- 
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tional Joint Commission. True, through 
his administration and control of the 
State Department, the international pro- 
cedures might be stalled. But that would 
only be temporary and it is not believed 
that the President’s opposition to the 
New York-Ontario plan is as strong as 
all that. 


| gee eg Senator Brewster (Re- 

publican, Maine) recently announced 
that the State Department had promised 
to inquire into Canada’s “delay” in con- 
sidering a proposal for U.S.-Canadian 
cooperation in reviving the suspended 
Quoddy tidal power project. 

Brewster said A. O. Stanley of Hen- 
derson, Kentucky, chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, told him 
in a letter: 


I am pleased to advise that our State De- 
partment has assured me that it will imme- 
diately make an additional effort to ascertain 
the cause of this inexplicable delay. 


President Truman told a news con- 
ference three months ago that he had 
asked the State Department to ascertain 
Canada’s attitude toward the project at 
Passamaquoddy bay. 


* 
Atomic Explosion Inside AEC? 


POLICY “explosion” is building up 

among the officials charged with re- 
sponsibility for the world’s greatest man- 
made explosions. 

Members and division chiefs of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are squaring away for a showdown 
on the issue of weapons versus greater 
efforts to develop atomic industrial 
power. In part, the controversy has its 
roots in the old conflict over whether 
military or civilian control of atomic 
energy best serves the interests of the 
nation in time of peace. Curiously 
enough, the current dispute finds the 
Navy and the defense establishment 
fighting for greater stress on atomic 
power in the face of dwindling oil and 
other types of energy supplies. 

The controversy has been raging hot 
and cold in the awe-inspiring head- 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


quarters (called an “administrative 
prison” by some employees), where the 
AEC has worked for many weeks. It is 
reported ready to pop any minute. 

First outward sign that all is not well 
at the “crossroads” came with the sudden 
resignation of Dr. James B. Fiske, re- 
search director and metallurgical expert 
of the AEC, to become professor of ap- 
plied physics at Harvard. The develop- 
ment was made in a brief statement 
from the commission which pointed out 
Dr. Fiske was on leave from Harvard 
and that it long was understood “that 
someday he would have to return.” 

Insiders—and there are a few who can 
talk—at the AEC, believe the Fiske 
resignation might have set off an intra- 
commission chain reaction which won't 
end until the agency has been rocked 
from top to bottom with personnel 
changes. A recent article in a law re- 
view by the commission’s former coun- 
sel, Herbert Marks, censured the lack of 
criticism and outside inspection under 
which the commission must operate. 
Chairman Lilienthal, himself, subse- 
quently stated his hope that increasing 
public understanding would permit a 
greater degree of knowledge and famili- 
arity with the function of the commis- 
sion. 

The Navy’s complaint is the loudest 
and so far Defense Secretary Forrestal 
is backing it up. The Bureau of Ships 
complains that AEC is not providing 
enough help on research projects the 
Navy is carrying out with Westinghouse 
Electric. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
hired Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to make a study of the military 
projects to determine their worth, the 
Navy wanted to quit AEC. 


* 


Fuel Prospects Aired 


ER Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion held its meeting in New York 
last month, and listened to a number of 
speeches and less formal comment on the 
rate at which the United States is burn- 
ing up its fuel resources. In event of 
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another war emergency, the outlook, 
especially in the natural gas field, was not 
viewed too optimistically. 

Olin Culberson, member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, stated that the life 
expectancy of Texas natural gas reserves 
already had been “materially reduced” 
by the building of pipe lines and the re- 
cent granting of additional pipe-line per- 
mits by the FPC. “The result is that the 
estimated life expectancy by the most 
optimistic witness,” he said, “who placed 
it at about forty-three years, has been 
materially reduced.” Culberson added 
his own opinion that if the present ac- 
celerated withdrawal of gas from Texas 
(which has about 84 per cent of the na- 
tion’s reserves) is increased or even 
maintained “the present generation will 
see the depletion of these reserves 
brought to a point where it will have to 
look elsewhere for its supply of gas.” 

Governor Jester of Texas and other 
compact officials and oil men were some- 
what more hopeful over the short-range 
oil supply picture in the East. The West 
coast situation at the time was clouded 
by the strike of oil workers. 

Ernest O. Thompson, chairman of the 
Texas commission, was the most opti- 
mistic in assuring eastern consumers that 
their petroleum needs would be taken 
care of this winter. Thompson said the 
oil industry goes into the winter better 
prepared as to stocks, transportation, and 
allocation setup. The commission meet- 
ing also learned of a recently perfected 
technique, making possible the salvage of 
at least 5 billion barrels of crude pe- 
troleum from abandoned fields and those 
heretofore considered exhausted. This 
amount was estimated at approximately 
25 per cent of proved domestic crude re- 
serves. The information was contained 
in a survey from the commission’s recov- 
ery advisory committee. It estimated 
that up to 75 per cent of recoverable oil 
was left in the ground in the older fields. 

Another side of the fuel picture was 
seen in the prediction by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., that the electric power indus- 
try will probably pass the railroads as 
the largest user of coal—perhaps next 
year, 
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Exchange Calls 


Telephone “Task Committee” 


ELEPHONE and telegraph officials 

met the first week in September 
with the National Security Resources 
Board’s communications section. Leigh- 
ton H. Peebles heads the section which 
is a subdivision of the general utilities 
group. The office of the director of pro- 
duction (containing both the utilities and 
communications sections) is an entity 
that may, in an emergency, become the 
new “Office of War Production.” As a 
matter of fact, several of the personali- 
ties present, including Peebles, were ac- 
tively associated with the communications 
division of the World War II War Pro- 
duction Board. Represented at the meet- 
ing were AT&T, IT&T, the independent 
and Bell system telephone companies, and 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Of- 
ficials of those government agencies con- 
cerned with matters relating to the in- 
dustry were also present. 

Considered as a group, the conferees 
form what is termed a “task committee.” 
It is the function of this body to review 
former WPB telephone and telegraph 
controls and orders in the light of war- 
time operations seen in retrospect, post- 
war experiences, and technological ad- 
vance to date. Forthcoming from this as- 
semblage, sometime in the near future, 
will be a new communications study 
based on its findings and containing the 
group’s recommendations. 


> 
Rotary Dial System Installed 


ss first major high-speed rotary 
dial telephone system to be installed 
in the nation has begun operation for the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation. The 
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And Gossip 


rotary system was designed and de 
veloped by the International Telephone é 
Telegraph Corporation, and built by it 
domestic manufacturing subsidiary, Fed 
eral Telephone & Radio Corporation 
Rochester Telephone has converted t 
rotary dial operation about 21,000 tele 
phones out of a total of 131,632. Even 
tually all will be converted. The compan 
has a new building in downtown. Roches 
ter to house the equipment. 

IT&T was a pioneer in the develo 
ment of rotary dial telephone equipment 
and over the past twenty-five years ha 
installed the system in many of the large 
European and Latin American cities. 
Federal Telephone & Radio is now in- 
stalling rotary systems in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and Elkhart, Indiana. 


a 


Congressional Committee 


Queries FCC 


Ce Select Committee to Investigate 
the FCC, created by a House resolu- 
tion in the closing days of the 80th Con- 
gress, has begun to pursue in earnest, its 
probe into the Communications. Commis- 
sion. The investigation, in its early stages, 
has mainly been concerned with the 
agency’s jurisdiction in connection with 
the radio broadcasting industry. It is be- 
lieved, however, that observance of cur- 
rent happenings may provide some hint 
as to what may be expected when, and if, 
the committee gets into the telephone field. 
The happenings themselves are of broad 
general interest. 

The first tussle between the Select 
Committee, headed by Representative 
Harness (Republican, Indiana), and the 
FCC, was over the right of the commis- 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


sion to direct broadcasting station opera- 
rs to avoid interference with political 
geeches containing libelous or defama- 
ry remarks, There arose a suspicion 
hat the FCC was trying to protect cam- 
pign orators from censorship under the 
mise of avoiding libel suits. The Select 
Committee questioned the commission’s 
wthority to interfere with an honest ef- 
fort (on the part of the station opera- 
jor) to protect the station from damage 
suits. 

Chairman Coy stated that while the 
ommission had the responsibility of see- 
ing that no radio station operator prac- 
iced censorship, there might be some 
question as to his right to protect himself 
from suit by deleting obvious political 
hokum. The FCC backed down on its 
threat to refuse license renewal to a sta- 
ion where the management so sought to 
protect itself. It did so to the extent of 
saying that a broadcaster might, in good 
faith, check over the script of political 
speeches without fear of placing his 
license in jeopardy, Meanwhile, further 
darification of the statutory ban on cen- 
sorship is pending. 


1S FCC’s crack down on radio 
“give away” shows, in cases where 
they unquestionably violate § 316 of the 
Communications Act, was the next item 
probed. The act prohibits broadcasting an 
‘advertisement of, or information con- 
terning, any lottery, gift, enterprise, or 
similar scheme oftering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or chance.” 
The popularity of these programs with 
both advertisers and audiences has 
aaused the flow of considerable capital, 
time, talent, and contracts into this type 
of act. The Select Committee quietly un- 
tarthed, from the confusion of the latter 
ays of the 80th Congress, the fact that 
§ 316 of the Communications Act had 
been repealed. The committee’s general 
counsel, F. T. Bow, wrote the commis- 
sion, calling attention to this fact. The 
repeal became effective on September 1, 
IH8, but, the FCC crack-down order had 
not required the broadcasters to reply un- 
tl September 15th. Bow asked, by what 
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authority was the FCC pursuing its anti- 
lottery show order. 

FCC managed to rescue itself from an 
embarrassing dilemma by proposing a 
supplementary order, in which it cited 
more general sections of the act dealing 
with the qualifications of radio licensees 
and the public interest. The repeal of § 
316 was conceded by Bow to be a simple 
recodification through which similar 
language contained in the section became 
a part of the U. S. Criminal Code to be 
administered under Justice Department 
supervision. The FCC is evidently going 
ahead with proceedings on its proposed 
rule, but with greater caution. 

The Select Committee has turned more 
recently to the so-called “Scott decision” 
which upholds the right of atheists to free 
radio time to reply to “religious broad- 
casts.” The Scott decision is part of an 
FCC order of July, 1946. Chairman Har- 
ness opened hearings on this subject in 
Washington the first week in September. 
Harness cited strong representations 
made by religious groups to the effect that 
the continued broadcast of religious pro- 
grams was placed in jeopardy by this de- 
cision. Radio stations are afraid lest 
granting time for religious programs 
obliges them (under fear of disqualifying 
themselves for license renewal) to grant 
time also for the replies of the atheists. 
The Select Committee wants to determine 
if the “Scott decision” really is operating 
to drive religious programs from the air. 
This, it was agreed, would indeed be in- 
tolerable. 


tens current hearings are expected 
to give the committee the real facts 
in the matter. All interested parties are 
being heard, and getting their views on 
record with the committee. Congressman 
Harness stated : 


While I believe firmly in the right of free- 
dom of speech, 1 for one certainly do not 
intend to see that right used as a wedge to 
drive religion from the air or from any other 
place. Religion is as important now as it ever 

. has been. It is particularly important right 
now when antireligious forces are on the 
march all over the world, and when the 
agents of a powerful antireligious nation 
have been revealed to have infiltrated into 
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positions of vital importance in our own 
government. 


It is not believed that the FCC is try- 
ing to put atheism on a level with religion 
by its 1946 order, The FCC is trying to 
keep the difficult question in harmony 
with the First Amendment. Another dif- 
ficulty involved is that of trying to recon- 
cile straight freedom of speech with 
freedom of access to time on an instru- 
ment of public communication whose 
capacity is limited. Requiring a radio 
broadcaster to give spokesmen for a 
minority viewpoint “opportunity for re- 
ply” under the “controversial question” 
clause of the Communications Act would, 
it is believed, soon produce a new low in 
radio debate programs, Perhaps the deli- 
cate question of deciding when a minority 
viewpoint is important enough to war- 
rant expression over the air (facilities 
being limited) is something to leave to the 
discretion of broadcast management. Any 
abuse of this right to wield discretionary 
power over such matters rightfully be- 
longs within the province of the FCC. 


> 


Mobile Radiotelephone Hearing 


HE FCC has scheduled oral argu- 

ments, to begin October 6, 1948, on 
proposed rule-making proceedings an- 
nounced last spring. The hearings, in 
which telephone interest will doubtlessly 
be aroused, will give rival groups seek- 
ing radio frequencies for mobile radio, 
and radiotelephone service, time to air 
their views. 

These proceedings concern radio com- 
munication facilities for public bodies, 
businesses, and individuals, Chiefly af- 
fected are: land transportation services 
for intercity busses and trucks, urban 
transit vehicles, taxicabs, and railroads; 
domestic public mobile radiotelephone 
services offering common carrier tele- 
phone connection with land vehicles ; in- 
dustrial radio services for power petro- 
leum, forest products, and other com- 
mercial or industrial users; and public 
safety services covering police, fire, 
special emergency, forestry-conservation, 
and highway maintenance radio com- 
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munication. The commission has ma 
provisions for all interested persons t 
participate. The oral argument will be 
held before the commission. 


¥ 
Radiotelephone in the Berlin 


Crisis 

 gveron: of the United States gov. 

ernment have made hasty plans to 
counter any Russian move to cut off long. 
distance telephone communications in an 
attempt at a “total” blockade between the 
United States-British-French sector of 
Berlin and the western zones of Germany. 
Rush orders, according to report, have 
been sent to factories in the U. S. zone of 
Germany for radiotelephone equipment 
which could be installed should normal 
telephone wires become inoperative be- 
cause of Soviet-manufactured “technical 
difficulties.” While this method of com- 
munication would not completely or satis- 
factorily substitute for normal long- 
distance communication, it would at least 
make it possible for Berlin to maintain 
contact with Allied Military Government 
bases in the western eccupation zones, 


as well as neighboring countries. 
> 


Strike or Arbitration? 


gb. CIO Association of Communica- 
tions Workers is hoping that the 
recent arbitration award of $4 a week 
wage increase for New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company operators might presage 
a similar arbitration pattern for the solu- 
tion of their own differences with the Bell 
system. Otherwise the 25,000 workers 
are prepared to go on strike September 
17th, tying up 2,200 Bell telephone sys- 
tem locations. The wunion’s counsel, 
Harry Mayer, of New York, said he was 
getting in touch with the governors of 
eight states having utility antistrike laws 
in an effort to have arbitration proceed- 
ings before the strike occurs. Such ac- 
tion, the union hopes, might not only pre- 
vent strikes in those states, but might 
set off a chain reaction of arbitration in 
all 43 states in which the strike is being 
called. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Financial Problems of the 
Transit Companies 


A’ indicated in the accompanying 
chart, page 433, the transit com- 
panies now enjoy nearly double their pre- 
war Operating revenues, but operating 
expenses have more than doubled and 
taxes are relatively large. Last year’s 
operating income for the industry, about 
$47,000,009, was not only far under the 
wartime level, but also well below the pre- 
war average, (The next poorest year of 
the last thirteen was in 1938, when $55,- 
000,000 was earned.) The industry 
earned only 3.4 per cent on its invest- 
ment—probably insufficient to meet fixed 
charges, although data on the latter are 
not available. 

During the early wartime period when 
earnings were at a high level— operating 
income reached $175,000,000 in 1943— 
it was feared that the companies would 
lose much of their wartime business 
when automobiles became available and 
people resumed their earlier riding 
habits. But, due to the high volume of 
business activity and the continued 
shortage of cars, this has not yet proved 
the case. Last year 22,540,000,000 rev- 
enue passengers were carried, compared 
with the wartime peak of 23,254,000,- 
000 and the prewar average around 13,- 
000,000,000. However, the moderate 
down trend is continuing this year and 
in the month of April 1. 504,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried compared with 1,- 
588,000,000 last year and 1,632,000,000 
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in 1946. Seven months’ totals for report- 
ing companies indicated a decline of 4 
per cent, and a drop of about 5 per cent 
for the entire year seems likely. This 
decline in physical units of operation 
seems likely to continue at a leisurely 
pace, though if industrial activity should 
deteriorate the drop would of course be 
accelerated. But any rapid decline in 
business appears unlikely so long as 
there is a big backlog of demand for 
capital goods such as houses, cars, etc. 


HE industry’s major financial prob- 

lem has not been loss of business, 
but the rapid increase in wage rates, and 
the demand for further increases. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics payroll 
index for transit employees in April was 
161, an increase of 61 per cent over 1929 
compared with an increase in number of 
passengers of about one-third and a de- 
crease in the number employed of nearly 
12 per cent. Thus the average wage rate 
appears to be up about 83 per cent as 
compared with the prosperous year 1929. 
Wage costs in 1945 absorbed about 47 
per cent of the gross revenue dollar, and 
probably much more in 1947. 

The American Transit Association 
has prepared special figures for the 
period 1935-47 which permit the com- 
parisons, shown at the top of page 432. 

The industry has been able to benefit 
in recent years by the increased load per 
vehicle and the conversion of 2-man trol- 
leys to 1-man busses. (Last year, despite 
bad earnings, the industry spent $281,- 
SEPT. 23, 1948 
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Passengers Carried (Bill.) 
Vehicle Miles ( Bill.) 
Number of Employees (000) 
Average Annual Wage 
Annual Payroll ( Mill.) 


000,000 for 13,600 vehicles of all types, 
mainly to replace obsolete equipment; 
vehicles in operation increased about 2,- 
000.) Thus during the twelve years 
1935-47 vehicle miles increased only 43 
per cent and the number of employees 
only 28 per cent, compared with an 88 
per cent gain in number of passengers. 
But the advantages of bigger loads and 
greater efficiency have been far more 
than offset by the indicated 94 per cent 
increase in wage rates. Moreover, since 
1943 the number of employees has in- 
creased faster than vehicle mileage, per- 
haps due to return of employees from 
the armed forces. 


H* the wartime and postwar increase 

in wage rates for transit employees 
increased faster than for other indus- 
tries? Below are some comparisons. 

These figures indicate that wage rates 
for the transit industry have increased at 
a faster rate than for the electric power 
companies, perhaps due to greater union- 
ization, While wage rate increases have 
been greater for the manufacturing in- 
dustries, the estimated weekly earnings 
of transit employees still top those of 
electric power employees and are sub- 
stantially higher than those of manufac- 
turing company employees. 

Because of the rapid decline in net 
earnings, some transit companies are 
again in a precarious financial position 
similar to that of the earlier 1930's. 


Transit Industry 

Electric Power Industry 
Durable Goods Industries 
Nondurable Goods Industries 


*Obtained by dividing annual earnings by 52. 


Per Ceni 
Increase 


However, the prosperity of 1942-6 im- 
proved the financial position of most 
companies so that they can doubtless ab- 
sorb one or two years’ bad earnings. One 
important company, the trustee-operated 
International Railway Company serving 
the Buffalo area, has been ordered by 
Federal Judge Knight to file a plan of 
reorganization by November Ist. (The 
first move for reorganization was made 
about a year ago.) 

The industry already has widely re- 
sorted to the remedy of raising fares, al- 
though this has been delayed in most 
cases by the necessity of obtaining ap- 
proval from regulatory bodies. In New 
York city, one of the last strongholds of 
the nickel fare, subway fares were hiked 
from 5 cents to 10 cents July Ist (with 
more liberal transfer privileges), and 
municipal bus fares have been increased 
to 7 cents. Third Avenue Railways wants 
an 8-cent bus fare, the city wishes to 
limit the rise to 7 cents, and the public 
service commission at Albany has now 
asserted its jurisdiction. 


D ATA on average fares for the indus- 
try have not been available since 
August, 1942. At that time a privately 
compiled index of street railway and bus 
fares stood at 166 compared with 100 
in the period 1913-7. It seems probable 
that cash fares now average close to 10 
cents, but because of the widespread use 
of “tokens” at cheaper rates, special 


Per Cent 
1947 1940 Increase 
$34.20* 68% 
35.10 63 
28.44 85 
22.27 107 
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fares for schoolchildren, transfer privi- 
leges, etc., it is difficult to estimate the 
average trip fare with any degree of ac- 
curacy. 

While census figures are available for 
total revenue passengers carried and 
operating revenues as far back as 1912, 
it is difficult to approximate average 
fares from these figures. In some cases 
two fares per passenger may have been 
collected for one ride, while in other 
cases passengers may have used trans- 
fers. The results obtained from these 
figures are somewhat at variance with 
other data, such as the fare index re- 
ferred to above: 


Passengers Revenues 
(Bill.) (Mill.) 


Revenues 
No. Pass. 


6.0¢ 
7.6 
7.1 


17.2 1,314 7.6 


*Data combined from tables, “Electric Rail- 
ways in the United <eng and “Motorbuses 
in the United States,” “Moody’s Manual 
for 1948,” page a56. 


There are wide discrepancies between 
some of the historical data for the indus- 
try as compiled in various tables. The 
average fare for 1912, as worked out 
from this data, is higher than the tradi- 
tional nickel fare, and the figure for 1947 
may seem somewhat low; however, the 
basic data seem to be compiled for suffi- 
cient companies in each year to repre- 


e 


sent a cross section of the industry. Na- 
tional City Lines (which controls a large 
number of local transit lines in 14 states) 
in 1947 reported passenger revenues of 
$28,695,000 and carried 477,000,000 rev- 
enue passengers, which seems to indi- 
cate average receipts per passenger of 
only slightly over 6 cents. (In 1945, with 
a smaller system, it averaged 5.4 cents.) 
Sass company listed in its 1947 re- 

port the fare increases for 18 of its 
44 subsidiaries which occurred during 
the period February 5, 1947, to March 
23, 1948. While many of these com- 
panies increased the cash fare from 5 or 
7 cents to 10 cents, the new token fares 
averaged between 6 and 74 cents in most 
cases. Since most passengers will doubt- 
less take advantage of the token rates, 
the increase in the average fare is much 
smaller than would be indicated by the 
big jump in the cash rate. This situation 
is probably typical for much of the in- 
dustry. It appears likely that average 
fares for the industry would now range 
between 8 and 9 cents. The big increase 
in the New York city subway fare will, 
of course, affect the average. 

Still further fare increases may prove 
necessary to offset higher wage costs. 
While the earnings picture for the first 
half of 1947 was irregular (see the ac- 
companying table) six out of ten com- 
panies showed decreases. The totals for 


SIX MONTHS’ EARNINGS OF CERTAIN TRANSIT 
COMPANIES IN 1947-8 


Revenues 
(000) 


1948 


Baltimore Transit 
Sere ere 
Kansas City Pub. Ser. ... 
Los Angeles Transit 
National City Lines 

Phila, Transportation . 
St. Louis Pub. Ser, ...... 
Third Ave. Transit 

Twin City Rapid Tr. .... 
United Traction 


9, 
2, 


$11,286 
1,127 
6,495 
12,656 
15,740 
33,473 
13,466 
11,390 


228 
162 


Net eid 
000 


(000) 
1947 1948 1947 


$11,634 


D2,190 
35 
44 


1,798 





$117,023 


$111,340 . 


D$911 
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this particular group—a deficit of $911,- 
000 in 1948, compared with net income 
of $1,147,000 in the first half of 1947— 
seem rather discouraging. However, the 
big increase in earnings in New York 
city in the second half (July municipal 
transit revenues were up 59 per cent) 
should sharply improve the calendar year 
showing. In the present confused tran- 
sition period it is difficult to estimate 
current earning power, based on recent 
fare revisions; and complete data will 
not be available for 1949 earnings (when 
new fares will be fully effective) for 
nearly two years. However, as indicated 
in the chart, we anticipate some improve- 
ment in net earnings for 1948 as com- 
pared with 1947, and further recovery is 
likely in 1949, 

The danger of continued upward fare 
adjustments is their possible adverse 
effect on the number of passengers. Ex- 
periments in the past with automatic in- 
creases in fares (in order to insure a fair 
return on investment) have indicated 
that at some stage higher fares will mean 
not only less revenue, but also lower net 
income. The steam railroads are quite 
familiar with-this problem of “decreas- 
ing returns.” Each transit company 
must watch its own individual situation, 
and compare notes with similarly situ- 
ated companies, in order to determine the 
rate of fare which will yield the best 
earnings under prevailing conditions. 


- 


Progress with Holding Company 
Integration Plans 


paw with holding company inte- 
gration remains slow, but there have 
been a number of developments since our 
last review in the July Ist FortNIGHTLY. 

The Commonwealth & Southern plan 
has been altered somewhat. The company 
has accepted the change in the package 
of securities and cash to be given to each 
share of preferred stock (2.80 shares of 
common stock of Consumers Power, .55 
share of Central Illinois Light, and $1 
in cash) ; market value of the package 
is estimated to be within $2-$3 of the 
$116 claim for par and arrears. How- 


ever, the position of the common stock 
is now slightly less advantageous, since 
complete distribution of all remaining as- 
sets to common will not be made immedi- 
ately. The company plans to make a par- 
tial distribution shortly after the pre- 
ferred is retired, consisting of about one- 
third share of Southern Company com- 
mon and possibly some Ohio Edison 
common. 

The heavy construction program now 
under way in the Commonwealth system 
will require the parent company to invest 
equity money in order to maintain a bal- 
anced capital structure for each sub- 
sidiary. Hence, Commonwealth estimates 
that it may have to borrow up to $25,- 
000,000. This can be paid off through 
dividend income, also through the sale of 
holdings in Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric on a negotiated basis. Timing 
of final liquidation remains uncertain, 
but might be completed some time in 
1950, we estimate. The revised plan has 
been approved by the SEC staff but must 
still obtain the approval of the commis- 
sion and a Federal court. At SEC hear- 
ings in July, Alfred J. Snyder, represent- 
ing a committee of common stockhold- 
ers, presented a substantial brief in op- 
position. His own plan, proposed some- 
time ago, is somewhat similar to that of 
Niagara Hudson Power. The claims of 
preferred stockholders would be paid off 
gradually out of income, except that 
common stockholders would be per- 
mitted to take up a pro rata share of the 
preferred by paying the corresponding 
claims. The next hearing before the 
SEC was scheduled for September 14th. 


5 Electric Power & Light man- 
agement plan has been approved by 
the SEC staff, with a slight modification. 
The staff suggested that holders of the 
$7 second preferred stock should receive 
(in addition to the securities proposed in 
the plan) cash equal to dividends from 
July 1, 1948, to the effective date of the 
plan. This would tend to freeze the 
arrears and prevent holders of the com- 
mon stock and warrants from benefiting 
by delays. It is unnecessary to make such 
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payments to the first preferred stocks 
since they are receiving the current divi- 
dend rate. The SEC staff estimates that 
the plan as modified provides about a 
60-40 allocation of assets as between pre- 
ferred and common stockholders. 

The SEC in July denied a motion to 
intervene in the dissolution proceedings 
by C. A. Johnson and Cameron Biewend 
as a committee for common stockholders. 
They already had participated in the re- 
organization and the SEC considered this 
adequate for protection of their interest. 
The commission set September 21st for 
oral argument on the plan. 

Federal Water & Gas filed an amend- 
ed plan on July 28th. Due to the new 
litigation against the company brought by 
the former subsidiary, New York Water 
Service Corporation, as well as the old 
claims of Chenery Corporation (which 
have been in the courts for some time), 
the company decided to retain as an es- 
crow fund the entire holdings of Scran- 
ton-Spring Brook Water Service Com- 
pany (794,054 shares, worth currently 
about $8,000,000). Each share was to re- 
ceive .78 share of common stock of 
Southern Natural Gas and the same 
amount of its former subsidiary, South- 
ern Production. Small remaining hold- 
ings would be sold in the open market 
and proceeds used to pay a cash dividend 
of 45 cents a share. The plan was quick- 
ly approved by the SEC and by Federal 
Judge Leahy, and the stocks and cash 
were to be paid September 15th. Final 
liquidation may be deferred. 


HE Long Island Lighting plan has 

made partial progress. On August 
25th the SEC ordered the company and 
its three subsidiaries to recapitalize on a 
one-stock basis. However, the commis- 
sion reserved its findings with respect 
to allocation of the new common stock 
among preferred stockholders of the 
four companies. (The management plan 
proposes to pay off Long Island Lighting 
common stock at 35 cents per share.) 
The decision did not preclude consolida- 
tion as a means of meeting the require- 
ments of the Holding Company Act. 


The Langley Committee representing 
Long Island preferred stocks, and the 
committee representing holders of the 
common stock, are both opposing the 
management plan for merging Queens 
Borough Gas & Electric and Nassau & 
Suffolk Lighting Company into the Long 
Island Lighting Company. The objec- 
tion seems based on grounds that inclu- 
sion of the subsidiary companies would 
require the assumption of heavy debt by 
the merged company and that the new 
earnings setup would not permit neces- 
sary financing. The common stockhold- 
ers’ committee sought an allocation of 
part of the new common stock instead 
of the small cash payment. 

Recently, intrasystem litigation was re- 
newed, when a committee of preferred 
stockholders of Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric filed suit in the New York State 
Supreme Court for $11,249,853 against 
Long Island Lighting Company, three 
subsidiaries, and five present or former 
officials. The plaintiffs claim that Queens 
Borough was forced by Long Island 
Lighting to purchase $3,975,325 of com- 
mon stocks of Nassau & Suffolk and 
Long Beach Gas; later the New York 
State Public Service Commission ruled 
that the Nassau & Suffolk stock had a 
book value of not over $18,000 while the 
Long Beach stock was worthless. Hence, 
Long Island Lighting, it was claimed, 
should reimburse Queens Borough Gas 
& Electric to the amount of $8,084,325, 
representing the costs of the stocks pur- 
chased plus income of $4,109,000 which 
would have been received by Queens 
Borough if it had retained the original 
securities (sold in order to acquire the 
system stocks). Various other claims are 
made to bring the total amount to over 
$11,000,000, 


a ger Hupson Power’s merger 

and recap plans are now before the 
SEC, which will probably consider them 
together. While the New York Public 
Service Commission has approved the 
merger it has not yet passed on the recap 
plan and a Federal court order will also 
be necessary to cover part of the pro 
gram. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS COMPANY STOCKS 


9/2/48 Indicated Share-Earnings Price 
Price Dividend Appepe. 12 Mos. Current Previous % In- Earnings 
About Rate teld Ended Period Period crease Ratie 

Natural Gas—Retail 

Arkansas Natural Gas , 2.9%Dec. $ .80 

Atlanta Gas Light 1 $ 6.7 

Columbia Gas System 

ee ee eae 

Consol, Natural Gas 

Houston Natural Gas 

Indiana Gas & Water 

Kansas-Neb. Nat. Gas 

Lone Star Gas 

Mission Oil 

Mobile Gas Service ....... 

Montana-Dakota Util. ..... 

National Fuel Gas 

Okla. Natural Gas 

Pacific Lighting 

Pace Pub. Ser, ..06...... 

Rio Grande Valley 

Rockland Gas 

Southern Union Gas ..... 

Southwest Nat. Gas 4 20 
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United Gas 20 1.00 

Washington Gas Light .... 1.50 
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Mixed Gas—Reitail 

S Laclede Gas Light 3.3%June 
O Minneapolis Gas xe a = 

O National G. & E. ......... 9 , 6.7 Dec. 
S Peoples Gas L.& C. ...... 98 . ‘6.1 Dec. 


Averages ‘ 5.4% 


Natural Gas—Wholesale & Pipe Line 


El Paso Nat. Gas 
Interstate Nat, Gas 
Missouri-Kansas P, L. .... 
Northern Nat. Gas 
Panhandle East. P. L, 
Southern Nat. Gas 
Southern Production 
Southwest Gas Prod, ...... 
Tenn, Gas Trans, ......... 
Texas Gas Trans. ........ 
Texas East. Trans. ........ 
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8.7 Dec. 
3.7 Dec. 
5.2 June 
49 June 
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Manufactured Gas—Retail 


Birmingham Gas 
Bridgeport Gas 

Brockton Gas Lt. ......... 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas Lt. 
Jacksonville Gas 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER 
COMPANIES 


yd hong ees 2 ne Sane % In Pee 
: ri vt Tox. os. rren revtous -Earnin 
“ies About "Rate 4 fold, Ended Period Period crease Ratio 
American Tel, & Tel $9.00 5.8%June $9.45 : 
Cinn. & Sub. Bell 4.50 60 Dec. 3.85 5.02 
Mountain States 6.09 
New England Tel, ........ 5.00 54 June 468 
Pacific Tel, & Tel. ......-- 6.00 62 May 4.35 


Averages 5.7% 


Independents 
Hesocted TE, ...cccccicee ae .. Dec, D.44 
General Telephone ; . une 2.04 
i. é . Dec, 
Rochester Telephone o oo | Dt 


ransil Companies 


Baltimore Transit 
Capital Transit 
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Dallas Ry. & Term. ....... 
Duluth Sup, Tran, ........ 
J fut + ae 
Los Anceles Transit 
National City Lines 
Phila, Transit 
Rochester Transit 
St. Louis Pub. Ser. A .... 
Syracuse Transit 
Third Ave. Transit 
Twin City Rapid Tr, ..... 
United Transit 

Averages 
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IVater Companies 
Llolding Cos. 

S Amer. Water Works 

O New York Water 


Averages 


Operating Companies 
California Water 
Klizabethtown Water 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water 
Middlesex Water 
Ohio Water Serv. ........ 
Phila. & Sub. Water 
Plainfield Union 
Scranton-Spring B. ....... 
Stamford Water 
West Va. Water 12 


Averages 5.5% 13.3 


D—Deficit or decrease. E—Estimated. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of- 
town exchange. S—New York Stock Exchange. *—Estimated minimum pro forma earnings. 
t—lIn the three months ended June 30, 1948, Brooklyn Union Gas earned 77 cents. 
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What Others Think 


New Booklet of Transit Facts 


PERATING expenses of the nation’s 

transit industry—which comprises 
all rapid transit, streetcar, trolley coach, 
and urban motorbus lines—consumed 
89.07 per cent of total operating revenues 
during 1947, it is disclosed in the 1948 
edition of the “Transit Fact Book,” pub- 
lished last month by the American 
Transit Association. 

“With taxes taking an additional 7.54 
per cent,” the “Fact Book” points out, 
“operating income, out of which the re- 
turn on investment must be met, was 
left at an inadequate 3.39 per cent, the 
smallest in the last sixteen years.” 

The extent to which this operating in- 
come failed to meet interest charges can- 
not be determined for the industry as a 
whole because accurate data are not avail- 
able on interest charges for rapid transit 
onerations, ATA officials explained. 
However, the combined summary of 
financial operations of surface lines ex- 
clusively, indicates that revenues from 
these operations failed by 2.03 per cent 
to meet all charges including operating 
expenses, taxes, interest, and rentals, it is 
stated. 

These unfavorable results were re- 
corded, the “Fact Book” showed, in spite 
of the fact that the total number of pas- 
sengers ‘carried—22,540,000,000—was 
the second highest in history and the to- 
tal operating revenue—$1,390,800,000— 


was only .45 per cent less than the all- 
time high established in 1946, It is stated: 


The diminishing margin between revenue 
and expenses seriously threatened the 
economic well-being of many companies and 
left them no alternative but to seek relief 
through increased fares. 

These higher fares produced increases in 
revenues that were sorely needed, but in 
many instances they came so late in 1947 that 
their full effect is not reflected in the in- 
dustry’s results of operations for that year. 


ONTRIBUTING heavily to the all-time 
high operating expenses was a $77,- 
000,000 increase in payroll. This brought 
the total of wages and salaries to a 
record-smashing $790,000,000—enough 
to give the more than a quarter of a-mil- 
lion employees average annual earnings 
of $2,970. Maintenance expenditures, 
both for labor and materials, also showed 
substantial increases over the previous 
year. 

All-time high capital expenditures of 
$281,260,000 reflected the industry’s pur- 
chase of 13,612 units of new busses, trol- 
ley coaches, streetcars, and rapid transit 
cars. Most of these vehicles were re- 
placements, the industry showing a nct 
increase of only 2,002 for the year in the 
number of vehicles owned. 

During the year, the industry operated 
3,342,400,000 revenue vehicle miles— 
another all-time high. 





Behind the Switch 


NTERESTING facts about the Alabama 
Power Company are portrayed in a 
24-page illustrated booklet published by 
the company. The brochure is entitled 
“Behind the Switch,” and its story con- 
tains not only the history of the pioneer 


large power developments in Alabama 
but it explains in readable and attractive 
form many of the current activities of 
the company. 

The section on company history dates 
from its founding in 1906 and relates 
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the additions and expansion to the 
present time. This development is 
summed up as follows: 


From the vision of one man there has 
grown in Alabama a progressive company 
with installed electric generating capacity 
which will total 1,111,000 horsepower, after 
completion of the steam electric generating 
plant being built at Gadsden. 

All of this development has taken place 
under the principles of individual initiative 
and enterprise; no government funds have 


this development. To the contrary, millions 


How Electricity Is Made and Delivered 

Integration of Power Systems Pioneered 
in Alabama 

The Price of Electric Service 

Coal Important in Electric Power Pro- 
duction 

How Taxes Paid Benefit the Public 

Industrial and Agricultural Future of 
Alabama 

The Men and Women Who Keep Your 
Service Good 

Research Necessary for the Future of the 
South. 


been used at public expense to bring about “ 
: f 4 gb last page of the booklet contains 


of dollars have been paid in taxes to help 


a strong and pleasant appeal to visit 


carry on the functions of government—local, the territory served by the company On 
state, and nation. r Ff 
the lower half of the page is a beautiful 


The booklet is neatly divided into sec- picture in color of a sunset on one of 
tions bearing attractive titles, well-writ- the lakes formed by the Alabama Power 


ten text, fine art work, and interesting 


Company dams. Above is text of a warm 


pictures suggesting action, stability, and invitation to visit these lakes and the 
a bright future. The titles of the sections woods surrounding them, as “part of 
in themselves are of interest. Here area Alabama’s sportsmen’s paradise.” 


few: 


—G. M. W. 





Industrial Demand for Electrical Equipment 


HE great market for electrical equip- 
ment in the general industrial field 
continues to increase. This is the demand 
created by the electrification of power 
sources and processes in manufacturing 
and commerce. The Northern Trust 
Company, 50 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, discusses this development in con- 
siderable detail in the August issue of its 
Business Comment. 
It is pointed out that the expansion in 


many new uses that are constantly being 
found for electrical equipment in the effort 
to speed production. One of the outstanding 
features of the new machine tools on 
exhibit at the Machine Tool Show in Chi- 
cago last year was the control of cutting 
tools and automatic manipulation of the 
work surface through electronic devices as 
well as the numerous motors used in the 
process. The field of electronic devices for 
the control of industrial electrical machin- 
ery is only just coming of age. 


the use of electric power by industry ” oo bank letter goes on to describe 


since 1939 has doubled. Specifically : 


new methods of .employing elec- 


tricity for melting, heating, and drying 


... In 1939, ] industrial . - 
: ee a ee ee of materials. Interesting remarks are 


and commercial users of light and power 


amounted to 51.1 billion kilowatt hours. In given on new electric controls in the 
1947, the large industrial and commercial steel] industry : 


load had risen to 113.5 billion kilowatt hours, 
more than double prewar and virtually equal 
to the wartime peak established in 1944... . 

Advancing labor costs are a potent factor 
at work in the economy today, pressing 
management to substitute machinery for 
man power and to take advantage of pro- 
duction-speeding mechanical improvements 
wherever possible. A major hope of industry 
for improving productivity and utilizing 
labor time more efficiently lies in the con- 
tinuation of the trend toward greater elec- 
trification. Illustrations are plentiful of the 
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_ An electronic air cleaner is now at work 
in a number of steel mills, ridding the air 
of more than 90 per cent of such impuri- 
ties as graphite and mill dust. Another new 
development in steel making is a magnetic 
side-register control which automatically 
guides a fast-moving hot steel strip in ex- 
actly the path it should take. Still another 
is an X-ray thickness gauge. As the hot 
strip comes through the rolls, this gauge 
measures thickness without touching the 
strip and continously adjusts the roll clear- 
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ances to maintain exactly the desired thick- 
ness. Many other electrical controls are now 
standard equipment in steel mills from the 
blast furnace to the finished steel product. 


Electricity has transformed paper 
making from a handcraft into an effi- 
cient, highly mechanized, mass produc- 
tion industry. The article continues: 


A modern paper-making machine contains 
as many as 30 electric motors, all of which 
are exactly synchronized in speed. One large 
bank of machines forms, presses, dries, and, 
where required, coats paper in one con- 
tinuous operation. The block-long assem- 
blage in individually motor-driven machines 
is controlled electronically. This type of 
control governs the individual machines so 
precisely that a continuous sheet of paper 


20 feet wide can run through them at speeds 
up to 2,000 feet per minute without tearing 
or piling up with too much slack. 


The huge expenditures in recent years 
by business generally on postwar con- 
version and expansion programs are, of 
course, vigorous stimulants to heavy 
sales of industrial electrical apparatus. 
Northern Trust states that when these 
expansion programs taper off, the de- 
mand for industrial electrical apparatus 
may be supported by the great emphasis 
on the latest developments in cost-saving 
devices and quality control that will be- 
come even more important as buyers’ 
markets and keen competition return. 





City Taxes on 


tT —— cities over 10,000 
population placed new taxes in 
1947 on local business-managed utility 
companies, This information was com- 
piled by Public Management for July, a 
monthly publication devoted to the con- 
duct of local government. The new taxes 
were either on the company’s gross re- 
ceipts or directly on the consumer’s bill. 
Further details given are as follows: 

. The largest revenue producers are 
probably the $1,240,239 tax levied by Balti- 
more and the $1,100,000 tax imposed by 
Jacksonville, Florida. Running third, fourth, 
and fifth are the $840,000 tax of Miami, 
Florida; the $760,000 of Norfolk, Virginia; 
and the $620,000 tax of Richmond, Virginia. 

The tax rates usually average 4 or 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts and sometimes, as 
in Baltimore, the utility earnings from resi- 
dential customers may be excluded from 


Public Utilities 


the tax base. [This, in addition to Federal 
and other taxes.}] One or two cities allow 
the utility to deduct whatever property taxes 
are paid from the tax on gross receipts. A 
number of other cities will receive larger 
contributions from the utility in return for 
the new franchises awarded during the vear. 

Among the cities from 5,000 to 10,000 
population, five adopted taxes on the utility 
revenue or the customers’ bill, two will re- 
ceive revenue under a new franchise, and 
another levied an electric meter service 
charge. 


The above information was contained 
in an article entitled “New Sources of 
Municipal Revenue,” by Frederick C. 
Peitzsch, staff member of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, The monthly booklet is published 
by the latter association at 1313 East 60th 
street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 





Faith in Capitalism 


C= Rosinson, president of 
Opinion Research Corporation in 
New York, asserts that the literature of 
Capitalism is tragic in its insufficiency. 
In an address before the Economic Club 


of New York in the spring of this year, 


he said that we are in desperate need of 
books, tracts, monographs, pamphlets, 


primers, and case studies that expound 
such ideas as these: 


The idea that machines are a friend of the 
common man, not his enemy. That machines 
ease man’s lot, relieve him of drudgery, an 
above all make things at prices he can afford. 

The idea that the owner of capital is a 
partner—a good and valued partner, a tool- 
supplying partner who contributes much to 
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the productive process for a relatively small 
reward. 

The idea that the free market is a demo- 
cratic institution, providing the means 
whereby the people, through their buying 
pieb scite, can direct the flow of economic 
energy. 

And, as a corollary, the idea that com- 
petition is necessary for the free market 
control of our economy. It should be a part 
of business morality that a company is will- 
ing to compete for the public’s favor and 
measure its achievements in the open market 
place. ... 

The idea that property rights are not 
opposed to human rights; that private prop- 
erty widely distributed is one of our best 
guarantors of the continuance of personal 
dignity. 

The idea that under a system of competi- 
tive Capitalism, wealth and property under 
private ownership does serve a social pur- 
pose, and that, in a competitive economy, 
the common man probably gets greater bene- 


“LADY, WOULD YOU PLEASE MOVE TO THE REAR OF THE BUS—SU ‘THE 
REST OF THIS GANG WOULD TOO!” 


fits from capital privately controlled than 
from capital controlled by the state. 

The idea that liberty is based essentially 
on a system of checks and balances and that 
when power is concentrated in the state, lib- 
erty must of necessity disappear. 


R. Robinson believes that there are 
two basic reasons for the public’s 
criticism of Capitalism—for its doubts 
and lack of wholehearted enthusiasm for 
the system. The first is the widespread 
belief that corporations are greedy and 
self-seeking. The second basic cause, in 
his opinion, for the public’s doubts about 
Capitalism as a social system is ignorance 
of the facts about the system and the way 
it works. 
Mr. Robinson puts his suggestions for 
clearing up the situation in the form of 
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questions addressed to business execu- 
tives: 


Do your corporations, gentlemen, have any 
documents that expound these capitalistic 
principles in terms of your own operations? 

Do your officers have a clear-cut concep- 
tion of Capita'ism as a social system and of 
your corporation as a capitalistic institution? 

Do you train your foremen, supervisors, 
and junior officers in the tenets of the capi- 
talistic faith? 

Could you stand up in a radio forum or go 


Do you take any responsibility for the 
teaching of capitalistic faith in your plant 
communities? 

Have you furnished any documents to 
teachers or clergymen or students explain'ng 
your capitalistic system of operation and 
telling how your company under this system 
serves the public? 

Have you ever invited your townsmen to 
visit your office or factory in order to show 
them Capitalism. in operation and explain 
its principles in terms of the working model? 


So there is one new concept of corpo- 


before a college class in social science and rate responsibility, as Mr. Robinson sees 
expound the principles of Capitalism? it, the obligation not only to be dedicated 
Do you have in your corporation the tg the public service but the obligation 


apparatus of scholarship to link up your 
activities with the intellectual currents of 


constantly and continuously to interpret 


the day? corporate goals to the public. 





Tell Them the Facts 


USINESS must have the support of 
the public. That support can be 
achieved only through continuous, effec- 
tive communication of the facts. In es- 
sence, that is the theory developed by 
Eugene Holman, president, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), in an address 
before the Economic Club of New York 
last spring. The title of his speech was 
“Public Responsibility in Business.” 

Mr, Holman asserted that business is 
expected to show a sense of public re- 
sponsibility when it takes actions affect- 
ing (1) supply, (2) prices, (3) profits, 
(4) business fluctuations, and (5) inter- 
national trade, Give the public the facts 
with respect to these questions, is his 
idea, 

Taking the above five points up in 
order, let us excerpt pertinent para- 
graphs from Mr. Holman’s address. 
First: 


Supply 

... The reason for any company’s existence 
is, of course, to meet a human need. It must 
try to supply the kind of goods that people 
want, when and where they require them. 
Today, largely as a result of inability to 
replace and expand equipment during the war 
years, it is nct easy to supply people’s wants 
in some lines. 

This creates a problem, and it is up to busi- 
ness to do all it can to solve it. This means 
that managements cannot always consider 
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economic factors alone when making de- 
cisions. In order to meet a public need it may 
often be necessary to undertake actions 
which would normally be vetoed from a 
narrow profit-and-!oss viewpoint. In my own 
company, for example—and I am sure there 
are others which have done the same—our 
funds availab'e for reinvestment are being 
used primarily for facilities which will in- 
crease supply. We have refrained from un- 
dertaking some ventures’which promised far 
more attractive returns but which would not 
have increased the oil supply. 


Prices 

HE action which the management of a 

particular company should take on prices 
is not always an easy and simple thing to 
decide. There are, for example, economists 
who will maintain that it is irresponsible 
for a company to reduce its prices when, 
because of factors beyond its control, it is 
already having to strain to meet demand. 
These economists will point out that the 
price reduction will have a tendency to ex- 
pand demand, and thereby to increase further 
the strain on our productive system, I may 
say that in my own company we were aware 
of this argument. However, we felt that 
an increasing oil supply would tend to abate 
upward pressure cn price and that, in the 
meanwhile, by holding our prices even for 
a relatively short time, we could he!p avoid 
price spirals. 

As I hardly need point out to this audi- 
ence, there are many factors affecting prices 
which are beyond the control of bus.nessmen. 
These factors include government debt, 
taxes, prices in other fields such as agricul- 
ture, wages, the import-export balance, and 
so on. : 
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Further, businessmen must take into ac- 
count their costs of doing business and the 
earning of a reasonable profit if they are 
to keep their concerns in existence, continu- 
ing to supply goods for consumers and em- 
ployment for workers. 

To the full extent that they are able, how- 
ever, the businessmen must exert themselves 
to prevent runaway prices. Several Ameri- 
can companies have taken action of this kind, 
and although they have not been able to stop 
the tide, I believe that their efforts have at 
least had the effect of slowing it. Certainly 
such conduct is testimony to a clear aware- 
ness of public responsibility. 


Disposition of Corporate Earnings 


HE profits being reported by American 

companies are in many instances high in 
comparison with those of past periods. In 
some cases, they are at record levels. But 
these figures, standing by themselves, have 
little meaning. They must be considered in 
relation to the jobs which profits are called 
upon to perform. These jobs are related to 
such factors as growth in population, the 
number of people served, the volume of 
goods required, and the purchasing value of 
money. 

What i is significant in net earnings, in my 
opinion, is not so much size but what a 
company does with them. It is generally 
agreed that there is a pressing need to en- 
large the productive machinery of this coun- 
try in almost all major lines. This need 
arises at a time when the cost of constructing 
new plants and building new machinery is 
extremely high as a result of inflationary 
forces throughout the world. Inflation bears 
also on the people who rely on dividends 
from business for all or part of their income. 
These people—who have provided the tools 
for America’s industry by their investments 
—are like all of us in that they feel the de- 
clining value of the dollar. 

Under such circumstances managements 
must exercise great responsibility when de- 
ciding what proportion of net earnings to 


distribute as dividends, and how much to 
reinvest in plants and equipment. 


Depressions in the Business Cycle 


N this field again, as in that of prices, 

business does not have sole responsi- 
bility. Government, farmers, labor — the 
habits of consumers and the hopes and fears 
of the general public—are all involved. 
Nevertheless, businessmen must try to mini- 
mize the fluctuations and to reduce their 
harmful effects. 

That entails efforts to stabilize employ- 
ment. That may be difficult, but if the men 
of industry cannot find ways of achieving 
more stable employment, people are likely 
to turn to government. And whenever we 
turn to government for help in solving our 
problems, we give up part of our freedom. 


International Trade 


C= with foreign operations have a 
particular responsibility in this connec- 
tion. They must recognize that international 
trade relations may involve political con- 
siderations of the highest order, and that 
policies governing such considerations are 
the responsibility of our government acting 
in the best interests of all its citizens. 

Companies should not expect greater pro- 
tection for their interests abroad than is 
normally afforded by the United States gov- 
ernment to any private citizen in overseas 
trade. When doing business in other coun- 
tries, they should conduct themselves as good 
citizens there. 


Mr. Holman stressed with vigor his 
conviction that better communications 
between busimess and the public can pre- 
vent the development of friction and 
lessen any that already exists. He sug- 
gests that a primary responsibility of 
business is to report to the public, act in 
the open, live “in a goldfish bowl.” 





The Big 


NOTHER group is becoming vocal on 

the subject of the Missouri river 
basin and its development. Its name and 
address is: Public Affairs Institute, 312 
Pennsylvania avenue, S. E., Washington 
3, D. C. One of its first booklets (58 
pages) is entitled “The Big Missouri: 
Hope of Our West.” A. F. Whitney, 
president, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, speaking for the sponsoring 


Missouri 


group of the Public Affairs Institute, 
says in part on the first page of the 
booklet : 


Those who are sponsoring the Public 
Affairs Institute are convinced that this 
situation [complex problems] points up the 
need for an action-focused research center 
located in our nation’s capital, which is in- 
dependent, nonprofit, and nonpartisan. We 
have sponsored the establishment of this or- 
ganization to develop and publicize the facts 
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and their significance in the fields of govern- 
ment, economic, and social relationships. 


The foreword of the current booklet 
leaves no doubt that the group advocates 
a strong Missouri Valley Authority. 
Those having some knowledge of per- 
sonnel in this field will be interested to 
note that the foreword is signed by Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, consulting engineer ; David 
Cushman Coyle, consulting engineer ; 
Walter C. Lowdermilk, conservation en- 
gineer ; and J. Russell Smith, geographer. 


Sp main body of the booklet deals 
with what the authors call the fifteen 
unfinished tasks of Missouri valley de- 
velopment, The conclusion of this dis- 
cussion points definitely toward a new 
authority : 


. The whole job should be looked at 
again by a single board which is above the 
existing self-interested agencies. It should 
have the responsibility for reviewing the two 
plans that now exist side by side, the Army 
Engineers’ plan (Pick), and the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s plan (Sloan). It should rec- 
ommend a single p'an and a single water 
master with coordinated control of the 
river water, that will do the best job for 
everybody. 

The fact that construction costs have gone 
up 60 per cent or more since the original 
plans were hurriedly completed makes this 
crisis worse for the people of the valley. It 
makes the review job more essential and 
more urgent. 


The argument closes with a seven- 
fold conclusion as follows: 


1. A reéxamination of all the good and bad 
planning done so far in the light of both farm 
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needs and industrialization hopes, and with- 
out regard to bureaucratic interests. 

2. Consultation with the farmers of all 
areas, and a definite conclusion as to the land 
that would gain most, and the cost of water 
on all the projects, particularly in the semi- 
humid areas. 

3. A determination of the lowest possible 
power costs under unified management. 

4. An over-all program that will cover all 
the valley objectives adequately. 

5. The establishment of a review board 
(with a majority of its board made up of 
people from the region and located in the re- 
gion) which will undertake and finish this 
planning work in two years. 

6. Full discussion, review, and final ap- 


proval of the proposed revised program by 
the people of the valley. 

7. ps prs of the revised program by the 
people of the valley in Congress. 


While the booklet does not specifically 
advocate any of the legislation recently 
proposed for an MVA, it does support 
a proposal before Congress at the time of 
writing which had been introduced 
(SJR 197) by Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana in March, 1948, This pro- 
vided for a 3-man engineering board to 
review the situation and work out a 
program. 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Railroads and the Government. Current prob- 
lems of railroad management are simply 
portrayed in a 32-page booklet published by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Earl B. Smith, director of traffic for the 
company, presents the first four of his 
“Transportation Bulletins” under one cover 
bearing that title. Mr. Smith discusses with 
ample supporting data the questions of earn- 
ings, wages, taxes, and the activities of the 
Federal government in its relations with 
rai‘road companies. Included is an analvs‘s 
of current government effcrts to collect bil- 
lions of dollars from the railroads for 
alleged overcharges during the last war. 
These have become known as “War Ma- 
terials Reparation Cases.” 


Contents of Annual Reports. In Pustic Utiii- 
TIES ForTNIGHTLY of August 12th, page 
244, there was an article entitled ‘Addi- 
tional Comments on Annual Reports,” which 
contained considerable discussion of a study 
made by Controllership Foundation, Inc., 
1 East 42nd street, New York 17, New 
York. The complete study is not avai'able 
to the public at present, but the foundation 
has issued a 32-page summary, entitled 
“What People Want to Know about Your 
Company.” 


Position of Coal Industry. “More Capital 
Equipnent, Coal’s Foremost Eccnomic 
Need,” is the title of a 60-page booklet pub- 
lished by the National Coal Association, 
Southern building, Washington 5, D. C. The 
booklet represents a study prepared by 
Dona'd R. G. Cowan, Cleveland, Ohio, ccn- 
sulting economist for the association. The 
report concludes that in view of the in- 
dustry’s need of more and better equipment, 
capital requirements are large. These funds 
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must come mainly from the retention of 
profits. “Conservative dividends payments 
and consolidation of companies might be 
helpful in making the industry’s compara- 
tively small capital resources as effective as 
possible in meeting the essential need for 
improved equipment.” In addition to these 
essential conclusions, the book presents a 
complete and up-to-date economic history 
of the industry, including separate disct's- 
sions on such subjects as competition with 
other fuels, the effect of combusti:n engi- 
neering, and comparative trends of labor- 
saving and profits in coal and other indus- 
tries. 


Selling the Railroads. The Association of 
Railroads has published a popular pamphlet 
called “You and Your Railroads.” Chief 
purpose of this 24-page booklet is to present 
to the public in simple and attractive form 
an appeal for more favorable consideration 
of the railroads of the country. Money in- 
vested should earn at least 6 per cent is the 
primary conclusion of . the presentation. 
However, it is pointed out that in only one 
year of the past twenty-seven have the rail- 
roads of the United States averaged as much 
as 6 per cent, even after deducting deprecia- 
tion from their investment. In 1947. with 
peak peacetime traffic handled with record- 
breaking efficiency, it was less than 34 per 
cent. Association of American Railroads, 
ae ragars we building, Washington 6, D. 


Missouri River Basin Surveys. The Federal 
Power Commission has pub’ ished two of a 
series of five reports called “Power Market 
Survey” for the Missouri river basin. They 
give estimates of power requirements by 
decades to 1970 for different areas in the 
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basin. The first (125 pages) deals with the 
area comprising most of Nebraska, western 
lowa, the greater portion of South Dakota, 
ancl a small section of Minnesota. It is offi- 
cially known as “Power Market Survey, 
Missouri River Basin, Area D—Nebraska, 
Part I—Power Requirements, FPC-P-13,” 
$1 a copy, Washington 25, D. C. The second 
survey, made public Auzust 3rd, covers 
North Dakota and adjacent porticns of 
Montana, South Dakota, and Minnesota, It 
is caled area C, and the order number is 
FPC-P-16. 


Power, Machines, and Plenty, That is the title 
of Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 142. This 
32-page booklet takes the position that new 
machines and steady investment are the keys 
to America’s progress. The writers, Gloria 
Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst, have 
based their presentation on a Twentieth 
Century Fund study. ‘“‘The work ovtput we 
got from mineral fuels was 500 times 
greater in 1944 than in 1850. The contribu- 
ton of coal, petroleum, and natural gas to 
our work-energy supply increased from less 
than 5 per cent of the total to more than 
87 per cent.” The authors declare that among 
the more tangible obstacles to increased pro- 
ductivity are industrial strife, monopolies, 
high tariffs, and the unpredictability of the 
business cycle. Somehow we shall “have to 


learn to prevent the excesses of booms that 
lead to collapse” if we are to have the con- 
tinued increases in productivity such as have 


characterized our development in the past 
century, the writers assert. Power, Ma- 
CHINES, AND PLENTY, Pamph'et No. 142 in 
the series of popular, factual, 20-cent pamph- 
lets issued bv the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., nonprofit, educational organizaticn at 
22 East 38th street, New York 16, New 
York. 


Growth in the Southwest. The New York 
Trust Company is optimistic about indus- 
trial expansion in the great Southwest. In 
the 1948 summer issue of the bank’s publica- 
tion called the Index, there is a 12-page 
article describing the natural resources and 
the industrial growth in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. Although indus- 
tries in these states have expanded tre- 
mendous'y in recent years, they still are 
primarily producers of raw materials. They 

. contribute to the country more than three- 
fifths of the nation’s oil and natural gas and 
more than two-fifths of its cotton, Petro- 
leum and natural gas industries have been 
a principal factor in the recent industrial 
growth wh'ch has taken place, by furnish- 
ing a plentiful and relatively inexpensive 
source of power. Mechanizat'on of farming 
has proceeded so rapidly in the years im- 


mediately preceding the war that the farms 
offered few job possibilities, even though 
production was on a considerably higher 
level. 

After discussing the economic pattern 
in each of the four states, the bank con- 
cludes: “Industrial development, now being 
vigorously pursued, will contribute to the 
stability of the regicn’s economy. Its tre- 
mendous resources, availability of power, its 
climate, and other advantages augur well 
for the area’s cont:nued growth.” The /n- 
dex, published quarterly by the New York 
Trust I a 100 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 


Who Gets the Money? Federal government 


statistical agencies are the only groups 
which compile original data on national in- 
come. From. that point on these figures are 
interpreted by governmental and private 
groups to suit their own tastes. However, a 
different approach has been made by John 
A, Ritchie, chairman of the board of bifth 
Avenue Coach Company in New York city. 
He has prepared an 11-page up-to-date sum- 
mary of all important breakdowns of na- 
tional income as taken from government 
sources without presenting editorial com- 
ment. He lets the figures speak for them- 
selves. 

Some of the statistical tables, when un- 
folded, are nearly a yard long and 14 inches 
high. Almost every possible comparison be- 
tween years 1929 and 1947 are included. 
Wages of employees, income of unincor- 
perated enterprises, and corporate profits 
are the main classifications. 

For persons interested in either self- or 
public education, many points may be illus- 
trated or proved from these figures, Open- 
ing the hook at random, say page 9, we 
find a table on “National Income by Dis- 
tributive Shares, 1929-1946.” This is one of 
the yard-long tables. In the seventh column 

nd the total compensation of employees, 
both in actual dollars and in per cent of total 
national income. In three bad depression 
years (1932, 1933, and 1934) employees re- 
ceived a higher percentage of the total na- 
tional income than in any of the other years. 
The per cents received in these three years 
by employees were 73.9, 74.1, and 701, re- 
spectively. In 1929 the comparable percent- 
age was 58.1 and in 1946 it was 65.5. The 
answer is of course that during the three 
bad years employees were able to obtain a 
greater share of the total (small though it 
was) while corporations were running in 
the red or making very little. 

Chief value of the booklet is the remark- 
able clearness of the compilation which 
makes possible comparisons of unquestion- 
able authority. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


Busses Equipped with Radios 


HE American Municipal Associa- 
tioh recently reported FM radio re- 
ceivers, with speakers so that all passen- 
gers can hear, are being installed for 
regular operation on Cincinnati transit 
vehicles and that an increasing number 
of cities has installed sets experimentally 
to determine the reaction of the public. 
In Cincinnati 96 per cent of the per- 
sons polled said they were pleased with 
music on their busses. The installation 
is being made at the expense of a broad- 
casting company. The privately owned 
street railway will receive a substantial 
income for broadcasting privileges. 

Polls conducted in Covington, Ken- 
tucky ; Evansville, Indiana; and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, indicated most 
strap hangers “definitely enjoyed” back- 
ground music while riding. The polls in 
these cities were conducted by a transit 
radio firm. 

In Detroit, where transit lines are pub- 
licly owned, city officials found in a 
similar survey that most passengers liked 
to hear music while they swayed. St. 
Louis and Baltimore also have given 
transit radio a tryout and report general- 
ly favorable reaction. 

Houston, Texas; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and Evansville, Indiana, also 
are making plans for regular installation 


of FM radio, The Chicago Transit Au- 
thority said it had no plans for radio on 
its lines. 

The minority which objects to radio 
music on busses is highly vocal, it was 
said. Among those polled in Washing- 
ton, 8 per cent voted “no.” 


TVA Turns over Town 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority 

model town of Norris passed offi- 
cially on August 3lst from public to 
private ownership, 

Henry David Epstein, representing a 
Philadelphia syndicate, presented to the 
TVA a check for $471,875 as down pay- 
ment on the town. In turn, he received 
a deed to the property. Mr. Epstein 
bought Norris at auction on June 15th for 
$2,107,500. 

The TVA said Norris, built in 1934- 
35, originally cost $2,905,000, but that it 
had depreciated to what TVA officials 
termed a “net book cost of $1,761,000 at 
the time it was sold.” 

Mr. Epstein has said that the oc- 
cupants of the more than 300 houses at 
Norris, 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, 
“will have the first opportunity to buy 
their houses.” He also announced a pro- 
posed expansion of the town and has en- 
gaged Earle Draper, original architect of 
Norris, to supervise it. 


Arkansas 


Election Date Set 


C p-- city council, in special session 
recently, set September 21st as the 
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date for an election on whether Forrest 
City residents wish to lease their munici- 
pal power plant to the Arkansas Power 
& Light Company. 
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AP&L plans to build a 120,000-kilo- 
watt steam generating plant in east 
Arkansas if it can lease the Forrest City 
property for at least thirty years. The 
plant would cost $15,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000. Sponsors of the movement to lease 
property in Forrest City said construc- 


tion of the proposed steam generating 
plant near the city would greatly increase 
property tax revenue ; provide a $3,000,- 
000 payroll during the building period ; 
increase population ; save residents $90,- 
000 a year in electrical costs; provide a 
large supply of fuel for industry. 


California 


Fare Boost May Be Delayed 


ARE increases on Los Angeles Transit 

Lines, if granted, probably will not 
become effective until after November 
lst. Furthermore, it was believed the 
three-for-25 cents tokens is doomed. 

These facts became apparent at a re- 
cent public hearing being conducted by 
the state public utilities commission on an 
application by LATL for fare adjust- 
ments, 

What the transportation company was 
seeking was abolition of the tokens and 
$1.50 weekly passes and the establish- 
ment of a straight 10-cent fare within 
each of its transportation zones. The 
company has hoped and based its statis- 
tics on the requested fare adjustment, if 
granted, becoming effective October 3rd. 

This hoped-for date was knocked out 
when Commissioner Justus F. Craemer, 
who was presiding at the hearing, said 
that after the company presents its case, 
the city will be given until September 
29th to prepare its case in opposition to 
the fare increases. 


Continuation of Daylight Saving 


RECOMMENDATION that daylight sav- 

ing time be continued in California 
beyond September 26th was made to 
Governor Warren recently by the state 
public utilities commission. 

Daylight saving time became effective 
in the state March 16th by legislative 
enactment as a power conservation 
measure. It is to continue until January, 
1949, unless the governor proclaims an 
earlier termination date. 

Other sections of the United States 
which are on daylight saving time will 
return to standard time September 26th. 

The commission recommendation was 
contained in a letter to Warren which 
stated daylight saving time should not 
be terminated in California on Septem- 
ber 26th. 

The recommendation was based on a 
commission staff survey of the northern 
California power situation and a load 
reserve estimate by the Pacific Southwest 
Power Interchange Committee of elec- 
tric power supply conditions. 


Colorado 


REA Approves Loan 


HE Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration last month approved a 
$3,575,000 loan to the K-C Co-op Elec- 
tric Association of Burlington. 
REA said the loan would enable the 
codperative to acquire properties of the 
Inland Utilities Company in seven east- 
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ern Colorado towns, integrate and im- 
prove their operation, and extend electric 
service to 823 rural customers. 

Towns in which the properties are 
located are Seibert, Vona, Stratton, 
Bethune, Hugo, Arriba, and Cheyenne 
Wells. 

The loan includes $850,000 for the con- 
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struction of a new generating plant at 
Hugo. The plant will have four units of 
875-kilowatt capacity each. The units 
will be equipped to use either oil or nat- 
ural gas from Kansas fields. It also in- 


cluded $700,000 to acquire and rehabili- 
tate 128 miles of distribution lines and to 
acquire the present generating system, 
and $600,000 to construct 90 miles of new 
transmission lines. 


Georgia 


Fight Power Hike 


$327,914 annual rate increase 

awarded to the Georgia Power & 

Light Company was under attack in Ful- 
ton Superior Court recently. 

Attorneys for 25 south Georgia com- 
munities asked that the increase, granted 
by the state public service commission, 
be set aside because it was “unjust, un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, and discrimina- 
tory.” 

The utility, however, countered the 
suit with a demurrer, contending that the 


towns could not attack commission rate 
schedules in court. The question, the 
company said, was up to the commission 
itself. 

Georgia Power & Light is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Florida Power 
Corporation, from which it purchases 
electricity for resale to south Georgia 
consumers. 

It had requested an increase in rates 
of $442,295 but the commission allowed 
only a 10 per cent hike in residential 
rates and from a 25 to 50 per cent in- 
crease in industrial rates. 


Indiana 


Transit Pay Increase 


ppc a 4-month legal battle for 
increased wages, nearly 1,500 
union employees of the Indianapolis Rail- 
ways will receive $125,000 in retroactive 
pay from May Ist. 

The ruling by the state arbitration 
board may cause the Indianapolis transit 
utility to seek higher fares, as was pre- 
dicted at the board hearing by railway 
officials. 

Transit company officials said they had 
not discussed the possibility of appealing 
the arbitration board’s findings to the 
Marion County Circuit Court, the only 


recourse the utility has under the 1947 
utility antistrike act. 

The board’s decision granted hourly 
increases ranging between 12 cents and 
17 cents. The union had demanded a flat 
20-cent raise and had rejected a company 
offer of 5 cents. 

Present railway fares are 10 cents, but 
the transit company has petitioned the 
state public service commission for ap- 
proval of certain express bus lines which 
would have premium fares of 15 cents 
and 20 cents. The commission had not 
scheduled a hearing, even though the peti- 
tion was filed in April. 


Minnesota 


Transit Fare Boost Hit 
R“ P. CHAsE, candidate for reélection 

to the state railroad and warehouse 
commission, recently asserted that rate 
increases asked or obtained by the Twin 
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Cities’ streetcar system and other public 
utilities are not justified. In a talk pre- 
pared for the Minneapolis Fifth Ward 
Republican club, Chase said such in- 
creases are inflationary. 
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“When we pile on the shoulders of 
sruggling, discouraged men a burden of 
expense which makes it impossible for 
them to provide reasonable comforts for 
their families, we take from them their 
jvelihood, their dignity, and their pride,” 
Chase asserted. 

He criticized rate increases given 
motor truck companies, Twin Cities’ 
sreetcar system, and the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. These were 
not justified by the financial situations 
involved, he asserted. 

In some cases, Chase contended, utility 
wmpanies have asked for rate increases 
when they are making such high profits 
that rates should be reduced instead. 


Fare Receipt Issue Clarified 


ARE receipts by the Twin City Rapid 

Transit Company are issued when 
the tokens are bought, not when they are 
deposited. When 11 cents cash is paid a 
receipt is given. 

This announcement was made recently 
by D. J. Strouse, president of the firm, 
who said streetcar and bus passengers 
get their fare receipts every time they 
buy tokens or when cash is paid. He made 
his statement because passengers com- 


plained they did not get receipts unless 


they asked for them. 
The receipts are for refunds to patrons 


paying the new 11-cent fare and are be- 


ing issued pending a final court decision 
as to the new fare’s validity. Their is- 
suance was ordered in Ramsey County 
District Court. 


Council Asked to OK Rate 
Increase 


HE Northern States Power Com- 

pany on September 3rd asked the 
St. Paul city council to raise its rates in 
the city to meet rising operation costs and 
to finance future improvements. 

The company said it needs 7.2 per cent 
more money from St. Paul consumers. 
It is now receiving about $8,000,000 an- 
nually from consumers and the increase 
would represent about $600,090 more, it 
was estimated. 

In an application filed with the council, 
J. F. McGuire, St. Paul manager, asked 
that the new rate become effective on 
meter readings November Ist. 

At the same time, the NSP office in 
Minneapolis said an increase at the same 
level was being asked over the entire 
power company’s system, 


Mississippi 


Yield on Gas Tax Surprises 


ISSISSIPPI’S new natural gas sever- 
M ance tax yielded $15,044.89 during 
July, its first month of operation, the 
state tax commission reported recently. 

Entire gas production for the month 
ame from Gwinville field in Jefferson 
Davis county. 

The tax, put on the state’s infant nat- 
ural gas industry by the 1948 legislature, 


carries a levy of 6 per cent of the value 
of the gas at the point of production or 
3 mills per thousand cubic feet measure at 
a base pressure of 10 ounces per square 
inch above the average barometric pres- 
sure of 14.4 pounds per square inch, de- 
pending on which is the greater figure. 

It had been estimated at the time the 
law was enacted that the yield for the 
first year would be approximately $100,- 
000. 


Missourt 


Transit Operators Wear Aprons 


AnsAs City streetcar and bus opera- 
tors wore aprons on September Ist, 
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but they had no intention of changing 
their style of dress permanently. They 
wore Carpenter aprons to handle the ini- 
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tial flood of pennies as Kansas Citians 
started paying the new 12-cent fare. The 
old fare was 10 cents. 

Kansas City Public Service Company 
executives said the penny problem 


would be solved as soon as the new token 

caught up with the demand. Tokens sol 
at three for 35 cents and were offered ir 
major drugstores as well as aboard the 
streetcars and busses. 


Nevada 


Power Rates Lowered 

OWER power rates were scheduled to 
a go into effect on September 6th for 
Las Vegas and adjacent territory served 
by Southern Nevada Power Company. 
The ruling came after a series of con- 
ferences between the firm and the state 
public service commission. 

Rate reductions will range from 10 to 
20 per cent for commercial and residen- 


tial users. Governor Vail Pittman said 
that residential consumers will have 3 
yearly saving of about $104,000; com 
mercial light users, $69,000; powe 
users, $64,000; the city of Las Vegas 
$7,000; North Las Vegas, $2,000; and 
others, $4,000. 

J. G. Allard, head of the commission, 
said low cost of power from Hoover dam 
was the reason for reduction of rates, 


» 
New Jersey 


Rejects Electricity Tax 
Ey state legislature recently began 

a new scramble for taxes to pay a 
veterans’ bonus as a suggested tax on 
electricity went down under a wave of 
opposition. A caucus of the Republican 
majority in the house mustered only 18 
votes for the proposed 9 per cent tax on 
electric consumption. This was 5 short 
of the number needed to bring it to the 
floor and 13 short of the 31 needed for 


adoption. The 9 per cent tax, it was esti- 
mated, would have cost the average con- 
sumer $5 a year, or $50 for the ten years 
required to pay off the bond issue. Indus- 
trial users complained it would hit them 
far out of proportion. 

Utility companies, the state chamber 
of commerce, the New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association, small businessmen, and most 
of the state’s railroads paced the opposi- 
tion, 


New York 


ALP Files Fare Petition 
HE American Labor party on Sep- 
tember 2nd filed with City Clerk 
Murray Stand a petition seeking a res- 
toration of the 5-cent fare on New York 
city’s rapid transit lines. If the petition is 
held legal the city’s voters would have 
a chance to decide the question on elec- 
tion day, November 2nd. The 10-cent 
fare became effective on July Ist. 
Under the present law, 50,000 signa- 
tures are needed for a petition calling for 
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a referendum at the polls. The ALP told 
Mr. Stand there were 94,081 signatures 
on the petition. 

It was expected that a taxpayers’ ac- 
tion would be started on the constitution- 
ality of the petition. 

The city charter provides that Mr. 
Stand must frame the question to be 
presented to the voters unless validity of 
the petition is challenged. The petition 
was filed one day before the deadline, 
which is sixty days before the election. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The petition asked an amendment to 
the city charter providing for the crea- 
tion of a new municipal department of 
transportation to take over the operation 
and maintenance of the city’s rapid 
transit lines. Under the terms of the peti- 
tion, which would be written into the 
referendum proposal, the new city de- 
partment would be headed by a commis- 
sioner. The proposal would require that 
the lines be operated at a 5-cent fare and 
that the fare could not be changed except 
by a vote of the city council, the board 
of estimate, the mayor, and the city 
voters. 


Higher Fares Suspended 


ONTINUATION of present fares on 
privately operated bus lines in New 


York city for at least several weeks was 
assured early this month as the state pub- 
lic service commission, meeting in Al- 
bany, suspended new tariffs proposed by 
13 companies. 

Without any action by the commission, 
all of the companies could have charged 
two cents more by September 16th and 
might even have been able to charge the 
3-cent increase requested as a permanent 
fare. The city has agreed only to the 
2-cent interim increase, but its authority 
to restrict a permanent fare has been 
questioned by the commission. 

The commission said that its recent ac- 
tion was no reflection on the merits of 
the requests for higher fares and gave 
no indication of how long it might take 
to complete hearings on the petitions. 


Tennessee 


Commission Chairmanship Left 
Vacant 
OVERNOR Jim McCord on Septem- 
ber lst accepted the resignation of 
Chairman Andrew T. Taylor of west 
Tennessee, member of the state railroad 
and public utilities commission. 

The resignation was made effective 
September 2nd. Governor McCord said 
he would appoint a successor to Taylor, 
to serve until the November general elec- 
tion. He did not indicate who would be 
named to the post. 


Bus Fares Increased 


ee bus rates in Nashville were ad- 
vanced September Ist to 10 cents 
a ride or three tokens for a quarter, The 
increase followed approval by the city 
council, acting in its dual capacity as 
Nashville Public Utilities Commission. 
The previous rate was 7 cents or four 
tokens for 25 cents. 

Southern Coach Lines, Inc., which 
operates the Nashville bus system, 
claimed consistent financial losses under 
the old rates. 


Texas 


City to Test Standard Values 
or the first time in the city’s history, 
Houston has a laboratory that will 
test the BTU value of natural gas and the 
voltage output of electricity, Clinton W. 
Owsley, director of the city’s public serv- 
ice department, announced recently. The 
laboratory is under Mr, Owsley’s juris- 

diction. 

The laboratory also will test Hous- 
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ton’s house meters and taxicab meters. 
L. R. Carothers, graduate electrical 
engineer, will head the department. 
Mr. Owsley said he had had only a 
few complaints on low voltage of the 
electricity but thought the city should 
obtain the testing apparatus. The Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power Company is now 
spending $60,000,00 on an expansion and 
improvement program. 
SEPT. 23, 1948 
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Virginia 


Federal Court May Hear Suit 


HE Appalachian Electric Power 

Company’s $100,000 libel suit 
against the National Rural Electric Co- 
Operative Association and its executive 
manager, Clyde T, Ellis, may wind up in 
Federal court. 

Judge Stanford L. Fellers on August 
30th granted a petition by defense at- 
torneys transferring the suit from Hust- 
ings court in Roanoke, a state court, to 
Federal court. 

Under new Federal court procedure, 
however, attorneys for the AEPCO can 
petition the Federal judge not to accept 
the suit and return it to the state court 
in which it was filed. 

The suit grew out of statements alleg- 
edly made by Ellis at a meeting of mem- 


bers of the Craig-Botetourt Electrical 
Codperative at New Castle when the 
AEPCO was trying to buy out the co- 
Operative. 


Vepco Files Brief 


i 2 HE Virginia Electric & Power Com. 
pany early this month filed its brief 
with the state supreme court of appeals 
in Richmond’s public service tax case 
against the commonwealth of Virginia. 

The case was instituted by the city to 
test the state corporation commission’s 
method of assessing public service com- 
pany property for local taxation. Public 
service companies are trying to prove 
that the current method is legal, while the 
city insists that the state commission 
should assess on a basis of fair market 
value. 


Washington 


Seattle Transit System Loses 
mt Seattle Transit System lost 
$6,660.40 on its operations the first 

seven months this year, Lloyd P. Graber, 
general manager, disclosed recently. This 
marked the first time the system ever has 
suffered a net operating loss on a cumula- 
tive monthly basis, he said. 

Graber said the downward trend of 

transit riding in Seattle, which started 


shortly after VJ-Day, still has not hit 
bottom. 

Patronage of the system from January 
to August Ist this year was 8} per cent 
under the passenger total for the first 
seven months of 1947. 

Graber said that, despite the net loss, 
funds are being set aside to meet a $500,- 
000 retirement of the system’s bonded in- 
debtedness due next January. 


Wisconsin 


Gas Rate Boost Approved 
ECAUSE the Madison Gas & Electric 
Company’s operating costs have 
continued to outstrip revenues, including 
revenues produced by a gas rate increase 
nine months ago, the state public service 
commission late last month granted the 
firm a second rate boost that will cost 
Madison gas customers an additional 

$326,561 a year. 

Net rates to residential and home- 
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heating customers will be boosted by 25 
cents per thousand cubic feet, with cor- 
responding increases to commercial and 
industrial users. The net fixed charge 
will remain at 60 cents per month. 

There are about 18,450 residential cus- 
tomers that are served by the company. 

Home owners using gas for heating 
would be the hardest hit, it was said. 
There are 960 customers now using gas 
heat in their homes. 
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Progress of Regulation 


Rate Order Denying Allowance for Proper 


Expenses Is 


{ Georgia Supreme Court agreed 
with a lower court that a telephone 
rate order of the state commission was 
confiscatory because it did not allow 
enough revenue to keep up with rising 
costs. Although rate making is legislative 
in nature and courts cannot make rates, 
said the court, they should prevent the 
invasion of constitutional rights of pub- 
lic utility companies. 

The court decided that it is proper to 
grant an injunction against confiscatory 
rates and to attach a condition that the 
company may not collect rates that will 
produce revenue in excess of an amount 
which in the judgment of the court is 
necessary to avoid confiscation. 

Aside from procedural matters, the 
main questions discussed by the court re- 
lated to the question whether certain 
items of expense were, as contended by 
the commission, not allowable in rate 
making, 

The company pays to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, un- 
der a contract for services, 1} per cent 
of gross receipts. The court said that the 
company was realizing benefits amount- 
ing to many times the amount of the ex- 
penditure. This was a proper expendi- 
ture and must be considered in comput- 
ing rates. 

The commission had disallowed rate 
case expenses as nonrecurring. The court 
concluded that, while as a matter of law 
the commission would be required to treat 
this item as a necessary expense in com- 
puting rates, the lower court did not go 
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Confiscatory 


wrong in refusing to allow the item in 
full; the commission might lawfully re- 
quire apportionment over a period of 
years and a court could not allow the full 
amount in ascertaining if confiscation ex- 
isted, 

The action of the commission in ex- 
cluding losses sustained in the operation 
of lunchrooms for company employees 
was upheld. : 

The company from 1913 through 1926 
had maintained a pay-as-you-go pension 
plan. In 1941 the last of a series of steps 
was taken to put its pension plan on a 
sound actuarial basis where actual con- 
tributions thereunder would be stable and 
the fund actuarially sound and solvent. 
The court, in allowing a payment of in- 
terest arresting accruals, said: 


This involved contributing to the pension 
fund annually an amount equal to the actu- 
arially determined liability for future pen- 
sions accruing during each year. Because 
tuis pension iund was started a number of 
years after the business had been running, 
the employees had accumulated substantial 
periods ot service, and the trust fund was 
smaller than it would have been had it been 
started at the beginning of business. This 
deficit is designated in the evidence as a part 
of tue unfunded reserve requirements. ‘he 
basis upon which the plan rests contemplates 
an interest return on the trust fund annually, 
and the item here is a payment of the amount 
of interest that this unfunded reserve re- 
quirement of the trust fund would have 
earned had it been actual’y paid in by the 
company ; that since the solvency of the plan 
requires interest on the reserve, and since 
this portion of the reserve has not been paid, 
failure to pay this interest thereon will 
ultimately allow exhaustion and insolvency. 
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Disallowance of part of the actual ex- 
penditure for operators’ wages, opera- 
tors’ employment and training, and local 
commercial expense was also criticized. 
The commission had taken the position 
that these items had greatly increased and 
that they would be less in the future. The 
company contended that instead of de- 
creasing in the future they would in- 
crease. 

The court said: 

If the rate disallowing this expense 
amounts to confiscation presently, it consti- 
tutes no legal excuse or justification to proph- 
esy that the confiscation will decrease as 
the years go by. 


A claim for advertising expense had 
been cut down by the commission on the 
ground that the company already had 
more applications for telephones than it 
could fill. Company witnesses testified 
that advertising expense consisted in part 
of notices in papers to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the proper use of party lines, 


notices relating to telephone directories, 
and notices relating to conversion from 
manual to dial telephones, The court said 
that since the company showed that the 
money was actually spent for advertising 
purposes considered by the management 
to be in the public interest, it was a proper 
expense. 

Expense incurred for rearrangements 
and changes during a postwar expansion 
period, although cut down by the com- 
mission, was approved by the court. The 
company showed that an increase in this 
item was largely attributable to higher 
wages and other costs and not to the con- 
struction program, The evidence showed 
that actual cost for maintenance in 1947 
was $17.89 per telephone which at the 
1940 wage price level would have been 
$10.91, thus demonstrating that the in- 
crease was due almost entirely to in- 
creases in wages and prices. Southern 
Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. Georgia 
Public Service Commission et al. 


=e 
Carrying Charges on New Plant Discussed 


In Hawaiian Telephone Rate Case 


HE public utilities commission of the 

Territory of Hawaii authorized a 
system-wide increase in rates of the 
Mutual Telephone Company. This com- 
pany provides interisland toll radiotele- 
phone service between six of the Ha- 
waiian islands and transpacific radiotele- 
phone service to continental United 
States and other points throughout most 
of the world, besides rendering exchange 
and toll services on these islands. 

A return of 5.9 per cent on actual net 
capital outlays employed in rendering 
service was approved, Allowance was 
made for materials and supplies and for 
cash working capital equivalent to one- 
twelfth of operating expense before 
taxes and depreciation. 

The company and the commission’s 
staff differed on the method to be fol- 
lowed in providing for carrying charges 
on new plant before it becomes operative 
capital. The company included such non- 
revenue-producing plant as construction 
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work in progress as part of the rate base 
and asked for a full return upon it. The 
staff gave recognition to the cost of car- 
rying the plant during construction by 
allowing an interest charge, making such 
interest during construction a part of the 
capital cost of the new plant, The com- 
mission approved the staft’s method for 
these reasons: 


(1) During a period of high construction 
activity, such as now, the amount of plant in 
the process of construction is a material per- 
centage of total operative plant, and, if in- 
cluded in the rate base, would be an ab- 
normal burden on telephone subscribers, as 
such plant renders no telephone service, nor 
does it produce revenue; 

(2) by allowing the full out-of-pocket 
interest cost, or more, in carrying such capital 
during construction and making such cost 3 
part of the fixed capital, upon which a return 
will be allowed, the full costs of the utility 
are recognized without unduly burdening the 
users of telephone service; and hs 

(3) the method employed of charging in- 
terest during construction is that provided 
for under the classification of accounts. 
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PROGRESS OF REGULATION 


Adjustments were made in rates for 
various classes of service. Among other 
things, the commission said that greater 
increases in basic exchange rates should 
be authorized for business than for resi- 
dence service. Telephone use for commer- 
cial purposes was said to be a productive 
use, and the cost of that service generally 
isnot borne by the subscriber in his own 
behalf. The amount paid is part of the 
cst of doing business. The use of resi- 
dence service, on the other hand, is a 
consumer’s use and its value lies primari- 
ly in its use for social and domestic pur- 
poses. In view of generally heavier toll 
usage On a per station basis in smaller 
exchanges than in the larger exchanges, 
the commission said that increases in 
basic exchange rates in the smaller ex- 
changes should be kept to a minimum. 

Following a suggestion of a staff wit- 


ness, the commission concluded that the 
number of subscribers on rural magneto 
lines should be limited to a maximum of 
ten, in the interests of providing im- 
proved service. 

While it is not intended that service con- 
nection charges cover the full cost of es- 
tablishing service, said the commission, 
it is apparent that present charges cannot 
cover the same proportion of the costs 
today as they did many years ago. Over- 
all differences between actual costs of es- 
tablishing service and revenues obtained 
are reflected in rates for service and are 
thus in effect a burden on the general 
body of present subscribers. It therefore 
appeared equitable to increase service 
connection charges and bring them more 
in line with present costs. Re Mutual 
Teleph. Co. (Docket No. 988, Decision 
No. 102, Order No. 598). 


= 


Intrastate Shipments over Out-of-state Highways 
Called Subterfuge 


HIPMENTS by a motor carrier between 

two points within the same state over 
highways of another state were held in- 
trastate and not interstate commerce by 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court. 

The carrier’s position was that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had 
classified the shipments as interstate com- 
merce and that such classification could 
not be collaterally attacked by state au- 
thorities. 

The court recognized the legal merit 
in this argument but pointed out that no 
such classification had been made. An 
award by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of a certificate for an interstate 
operation permitting intermediate stops 
within the same state was not considered 


tantamount to a declaration that ship- 
ments between these intermediate points 
were interstate commerce. 

The court, in affirming the commission 
order directing the carrier to cease mak- 
ing the shipments without first obtaining 
state authority, described the operation 
as a mere fiction of interstate commerce 
to avoid state regulation. 

The fact that the distance was much 
greater and the driving time eight hours 
longer over the out-of-state highways and 
that no legitimate reason appeared for 
this choice of route was considered ade- 
quate justification for the commission 
finding of subterfuge. Atlantic Freight 
Lines, Inc. v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility 
Commission. 


z 


Coal Adjustment Clause Approved 


. | ‘HE North Carolina commission per- : 
mitted a power company to put into the electric rate in accordance with fluc- 


effect a coal adjustment rider as part of 


its electric rate schedules. 
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The rider provides for fluctuations in 


tuations in the cost of coal and the aver- 
age heating value per pound of coal. This 
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is applicable to those kilowatt hours used 
by customers during the current billing 
month in the excess of 15,000 kilowatt 
hours. 

The commission concluded that the 
application of coal clauses in connection 
with electric rate schedules is a standard 


practice in the electric power industry 
that the company needed additional reve 
nue; that some of the large consumer 
were paying a noncompensatory amount 
for current used ; and that the rider was 
both reasonable and proper. Re Dub 
Power Co, (Docket No. 4426). 


e 


Court Must Review Evidence on Appeal 
From Commission Order 


U NDER Kansas laws a court reviewing 
an order of the commission deny- 
ing permission to discontinue passenger 
train service is required to weigh the 
evidence. It must review the entire 
record and base its decision upon the 
facts and circumstances found. 

The supreme court of that state an- 
nounced this decision in reversing a 
judgment of a lower court based on the 
proposition that it must uphold an order 
suprorted by substantial evidence. Judge 
Parker, speaking for the supreme court, 
said that if the reviewing tribunal does 
not weigh the evidence to determine 
whether an order is reasonable, the pow- 
er of review is rendered farcial. He 
then said: 


In reaching the conclusion just announced 
we have not fai‘ed to consider appellee's 


e 


argument that our decisions in Wichita Gas 
Co. v. Public Service Commission, 132 Kan 
459, 295 Pac 698 (1931), and Southern Kan- 
sas State Lines Co. v. Public Service Com- 
mission, 135 Kan 657, 11 P2d 985 (1932), are 
authcrity for the holding of the trial court 
that presence in the record of any evidence 
upon which the commissicn’s order could be 
based required the rendition of a judgment 
susta:ning it as not unreasonable. Both de- 
cisions deal with orders, administrative in 
nature, pertaining to the issuance of certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity and are 
not to be regarded as decisive in determin- 
ing the power and authority conferred or the 
duty imposed upon the district court by the 
legislature in the disposition of appeals from 
orders which can be classified as judicial in 
character. We are not presently concerned 
with appeals from administrative orders 
and, therefore, not now required to reéx- 
amine the ru‘e announced in those decisions. 


Union Pacific R. Co. v. State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas. 


Motor Carrier Chosen over Railroad to Render 
Interurban Bus Service 


MUCH-ARGUED question as to 

whether a railroad company ren- 
dering interurban service should be per- 
mitted to render a supplementary motor 
carrier service between the same cities 
or whether a bus company operating in 
a different area should be authorized to 
provide the service was resolved by the 
Maryland commission in favor of the bus 
company, 

The railroad had been operating in the 
area for several decades, was in good 
financial condition although its revenues 
were declining and its equipment ap- 
proaching obsolescence. It claimed that 
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the motor carrier operation would bolster 
its rail service and permit it to continue 
its low-cost passenger and freight service. 

The commission, in agreeing with both 
applicants that bus service was necessary, 
observed : 


Under present conditions busses provide 
more convenient and attractive service to the 
public generally than an interurban railroad 
which was constructed many years avo, and 
which has had no new cars since 1929. Motor- 
buses provide a means by which express 
service can be rendered between Annapo is 
and certain other important points and 
Baltimore city, which is not practicable on 
the railroad ag at present operated. In ad- 
dition, the operation of busses is more flex- 
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PROGRESS OF REGULATION 


ible as to the stops which can be made and 
the off points which can be served in a rapid- 
ly growing community such as that now 
under consideration. 


After examining the testimony of the 
railroad as to its plan of operation, the 
commission described its proposed serv- 
ice as incomplete and inadequate, and 
one which was designed to support the 
declining revenues of the railroad rather 
than meet the transportation needs of the 
public, 

The bus company had been operating 
in many areas of the state for about ten 
years. The commission considered it well 
managed and well equipped. In answer 
to the railroad’ s contention that the bus 
company’s financial situation would not 
permit it to buy the new busses required 
for the new operation, the commission 
noted that new motorbus equipment can 
always be financed by operating com- 
panies at reasonable terms. 

The bus company’s plan of operation, 


the type of busses to be used, and the 
schedules to be followed were regarded 
as satisfactory in every respect. 

Commissioner Jones, in a_ well- 
documented dissenting opinion, scored 
the majority decision as “a major depar- 
ture from the regulated monopoly theory 
without reasonable justification.” The 
commissioner predicted that the award 
of a certificate to the bus company would 
bring about the destruction of the rail 
service. He approved the argument of the 
railroad counsel that 


. where the granting of the Red Star ap- 
plication would result in a diversion of 90 to 
100 per cent of the rail passenger traffic of 
the existing transporting agency, the grant 
of a franchise to the Red Star is in effect 
the transfer of the present franchise of the 
B&A w.thout compensation to a rival line 
without any stake or investment in the 
territory. 


Re Baltimore & Annapolis R. Co. (Case 
Nos. 4908, 4928). 
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Federal Approval Does Not Excuse Railroad from 
Obtaining State Consent to Abandonment 


N investigation by the Pennsylvania 
commission into a railroad com- 
pany’s abandonment of several branch 


lines resulted in the issuance of an 
order directing the railroad to seek com- 
mission approval of its action. 

The commission became aware of the 
railroad’s intention when the railroad 
sought the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s permission for such action. 
The commission then asked the railroad 
whether it intended to request its ap- 
proval of the abandonment of the line 
and the abolition of crossings. The rail- 
road replied that it did not intend to 
do so. 

The facts of the case and the issues 
which they present are stated by the 
commission in this paragraph: 


The essential facts are not in dispute. 
Respondent admits that the portion of the 
Hoytville branch in question lies wholly 
within the commonwea th of Pennsylvania; 
that there were a total of six public highway 
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crossings at grade involved, and that no ap- 
plication was filed with this commission for 
approval of abandonment of service or 
abolition of the crossings. Respondent, how- 
ever, points to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order of October 4, 
1946, approved the abandonment of the 
branch line, and respondent argues that the 
said Interstate Commerce Commission 
order obviated the necessity for respond- 
ent’s applying to this commission for ap- 
proval of either the abandonment of serv- 
ice or the abolition of the crossings. 


The commission ruled that approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not excuse the railroad from seck- 
ing state approval. The railroad’s at- 
tempt to justify its action on the ground 
that it had a common law duty to re- 
store the highway on abandoning tlie 
line evoked this comment: 

We believe that respondent’s obligations 
in this respect have long since ceased to be 
determined by common law and have be- 
come fixed by statutory law. It would be a 
es backward in so far as public property 

the lives of the citizens of Pennsylvania 
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are concerned, were public highway cross- 
ings to thus be removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of this commission and left solely to 
the good faith of railroad companies, The 
commission does not mean to impugn the 
motives of respondent, but in the matters 
involved here the legislature has enacted 
statutes, and has created this commission 
to oversee the enforcement of those laws. 
Respondent would by-pass this regularly 
established governmental agency and revert 
to the common law in its disposition of rail- 
road crossings. This attitude is positively 
contrary to all accepted concepts of the 
regulatory authority of a state under its 
police power. 


Commissioner Houck, in a brief dis- 


mAN appeal by a cab owner from a com- 
mission order denying him, and 
others similarly situated, certificates to 
operate in the city of Philadelphia was 
dismissed by the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court. 

The commission, after a long hearing 
and much study of the taxicab situation 
in the city, had decided that the public 
interest required more telephone service 
and not just more taxicabs. 

The Yellow Cab Company, the largest 
cab operator in the city, concededly was 
the only carrier attempting to furnish 
telephone taxi service. The commission 
in several other decisions had declared a 
policy of fostering the development of the 
Yellow Cab Company, in the belief that 
regulated monopoly provided the best 
hope for a codrdinated taxicab service. 

The court pointed out that the question 
of whether competition or a monopoly is 


e 


senting opinion, contended that the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission’s ap- 
proval of the abandonment of the line 
rendered recourse to the state commis- 
sion unnecessary. He agreed with the 
majority view on the highway crossings 
but felt that since the action had already 
been taken and the highways restored, 
it would serve no useful purpose to re- 
quire the railroad to go through the 
formality of obtaining commission ap- 
proval. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Com- 
mission v. Erie Railroad Co. (Complaint 
Docket No. 14135). 


z@ 


Cab Competition Is Administrative Question 


a proper method of securing public serv- 
ice is for the commission to decide. 

The cab operator relied on a recent 
case involving taxicab service in Pitts- 
burgh in which limited competition had 
been authorized, and claimed that the 
commission’s present action was incon- 
sistent therewith. The court, in overrul- 
ing this contention, stated : 


In the Pittsburgh case the commission de- 
cided that some competition would best serve 
the public interest. In the present case the 
commission found that the proposed com- 
petition in the taxicab field in Philadelphia 
at the present time would not be in the public 
interest. In each case the commission acted 
entirely within the area of its administrative 
discretion as it believed the facts required. 
It does not appear that its action in the pres- 
ent case was arbitrary or unreasonable as a 
matter of law, and no error of law appears 
from the record. 


Aizen v. Pennsylvania-Pub. Utility Com- 
mission. 


Court Must Affirm Commission Decision Based on 
Conflicting Evidence 


“| oS Pennsylvania Superior Court 
affirmed a commission order deny- 
ing a motor carrier of heavy machinery 
a permanent certificate to serve an area 
where other carriers already were operat- 
ing. The court pointed out that the extent 
to which competition is necessary in in- 
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trastate transportation of freight by 
motor carriers is largely an administrative 
question within the sound discretion of 
the commission. ; 
The carrier produced much evidence in 
support of its application. The other car- 
riers testified in opposition. A definite 
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conflict as to whether there was a public 
need for the service resulted. 

The court pointed out that where the 
evidence would support a finding either 


e 


for or against the application, the com- 
mission action would have to be sus- 
tained. Ferrari v. Pennsylvania Pub. 
Utility Commission, 


Need for Service May Be Shown by Carrier’s Agent 


MOTOR carrier’s objection to a com- 
mission order extending a com- 
petitor’s certificate on the ground that no 
disinterested testimony of public need had 
been offered, was overruled by the Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court. 
The court conceded that the only proof 
of public need was the testimony of the 


applicant’s manager and driver, but 
added the following statement: 
_No matter how unimpressive this testi- 
timony may appear to us, it was competent 
testimony and therefore its weight was for 
the commission. 


Gongaware & Sons v. Pennsylvania Pub. 
Utility Commission. 


= 
Unused Property Excluded from Rate Base 


HE Vermont commission authorized 

higher telephone rates, which should 
produce a net return on the average net 
investment in excess of 4 per cent. In- 
creased costs were given as the reason 
for necessarily increasing rates. 


Telephone plant under construction 
and property held for future use, the 
commission ruled, are not proper items 
to be included in determining the average 
net investment. Re New England Tele ph. 
& Teleg. Co. (No. 2346). 


z 


Fire Protection Charge Considered Adequate 


HE Wisconsin commission, in ap- 
proving a rate increase for a water 
utility, pointed out that its fire protec- 
tion charge, amounting to about $3 per 
capita, was not excessive for a small 
community, but the commission added 


that an increase in its rates for general 
metered service should be made, The 
commission allowed a rate schedule 
which would give the utility a return of 
4 per cent on its rate base. Re Hilbert 
(2-U-2755). 


z 


Railroad Objection to Airport Adjacent to 
Right of Way Dismissed 


A brought by a railroad to 
review the issuance by the New 
Jersey Aviation Commission of a license 
for the operation of an airport on land 
adjacent to its right of way was dismissed 
by the state supreme court. 

A claim by the railroad that the hear- 
ing before the commission on the matter 
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was highly irregular and informal was 
rejected by the court, which pointed out 
that all parties had been afforded ample 
opportunity to state their position, pre- 
sent facts, and make arguments. 

The railroad also claimed that the com- 
mission order restricting the direction of 
take-offs from the airport did not provide 
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adequate protection for its property, em- 


ployees, and patrons, The court ruled 


that this matter was one entrusted by the 
legislature to the commission and that it 
would not attempt to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the aviation commis- 
sion. 

Justice Colie dissented on the ground 
that commissioners other than those hear- 


ing the evidence had participated in the 
decision. 

He then held that their examination 
of the record of the hearing was in- 
sufficient and that nothing short of at- 
tendance at the hearing was proper, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. New Jersey 
State Aviation Commission et al. 58 A2d 
866. 


& 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission does not consider the time 
expended by attorneys in connection with 
the prosecution of claims on behalf of a 
holding company against an affiliate and 
their settlement, to be a dominant factor 


in fixing attorney fees. The commission 
held that it was not bound by an agree- 
ment between attorneys providing fora 
division of fees. Re /nternational H ydro- 
Electric System (File No. 55-93, Release 
No. 8029). 
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Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


v 


Johnstown Traction Company 


Complaint Docket No. 14319 
June 16, 1948 


pensar ae? of proposed increased fares of transit company 
operating busses and streetcars; increase approved. 


Rates, § 648 — Evidence — Information filed with tariff. 
1. Information concerning past and estimated future operations, together 
with balance sheets and fixed primary accounts, filed by a transit company 
in compliance with the Commission’s General Order No. 68 to support a 
proposed tariff, is admissible when offered in evidence by counsel for the 
Commission at a hearing on fares, over objections by the company that, at 
the initial stage, the data were prepared by office help without assistance of 
engineers or public accountants and is incomplete and that the company, to 
sustain its burden of proof, can determine what evidence it will offer, p. 131. 


Valuation, § 104 — Deduction for accrued depreciation — Reserve without adjust- 
ment. 

2. The book depreciation reserve which a transit company has actually set 
aside should not be decreased to arrive at accrued depreciation applicable to 
original cost even though book cost has been adjusted downward to arrive 
at such original cost, p. 133. 

Valuation, § 316 — Working capital — Transit company. 
3. A transit company, receiving revenues from passengers before service is 
rendered, is not entitled to a cash working capital allowance equal to average 
monthly operating expenses, excluding annual depreciation and tax expense; 
but an allowance should be made in recognition of such needs as licenses 
and prepaid insurance, when such expenses are shown, in addition to an 
allowance for materials and supplies, p. 134. 


Valuation, § 114 — Cost of financing. 
4. A claim of 4 per cent for cost of financing, based upon a similar allow- 
ance made in another case because of extraordinary circumstances but with- 
out Commission approval of the method used, should be disallowed when the 
record does not support its inclusion, p. 135. 


Valuation, § 193 — Busses replacing retired busses. 
5. The cost of additional busses ordered by a traction company, most of 
which have been received and placed in operation, should be included in the 
rate base although an equal number of busses have been retired, when at 
the time of retirement those busses were fully depreciated, p. 135. 
Valuation, § 225 — Elements of rate base — Probable costs of crossing change. 
6. The probable cost of grade crossing elimination should not be included 
[9] 129 74PURNS 
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in the rate base of a transit company when the final outcome of the crossing 
proceeding is unknown, p. 136. 

Evidence, § 27 — Qualification of expert — Rate of return. 
7. Testimony as to a proper rate of return, unsupported by an independent 
study prepared by the witness, should be excluded in a rate proceeding where 
the witness has not qualified as an expert on rate of return, p. 136. 

Expenses, § 10 — Future estimates — Changing prices. 
8. Potential operating expenses can be included in test calculations only if 
based upon imminent happenings which, with almost complete certainty, can 
be expected to transpire, as in the case of material costs which are increas- 
ing, p. 139. 

Expenses, § 100 — Anticipated wage increase — Arbitration. 
9. Possible wage increases dependent on the uncertain outcome of the de- 
liberation of an arbitration board, the members of which have been only 
recently selected, can be given no effect in estimating return in a rate pro- 
ceeding, p. 139. 


Revenues, § 3 — Effect of rate increase — Transit company. 
Discussion of experienced relationships between increases in fares of transit 
companies and decreases in number of journeys taken by the riding public, 
as a basis for estimating the effect of a rate increase on revenues, p. 137. 


a 


By the Commission: This is an in- 
vestigation upon Commission motion 
on January 27, 1948, instituted for the 
purpose of determining the fairness, 
justness, reasonableness, and lawful- 
ness of the rates and charges in cer- 
tain tariffs filed by respondent to be- 
come effective February 1, 1948, for 
street railway and bus transportation 
service, the inquiry to include consid- 
eration of the imposition of temporary 
rates under the provisions of § 310 of 
the Public Utility Law. By a concur- 
rent order of January 27, 1948, the 
operation of the proposed tariffs was 
suspended for six months from Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, to August 1, 1948. 

On December 31, 1947, respondent, 
Johnstown Traction Company, filed 
tariffs Rail Pa. P. U. C. No. 12 and 
Bus Pa. P. U. C. No. 10 to become ef- 
fective February 1, 1948. In the 
tariffs respondent proposes (a) to 
eliminate metal tokens or single-zone 
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coupon tickets, sold at the rate of 3 for 
25 cents, thus allowing to remain the 
10-cent cash fare, (b) to eliminate un- 
der bus transportation the use of work- 
men’s monthly tickets, and to increase 
the one-way and round-trip fares to 
equalize rates between Johnstown and 
a number of communities on the Wind- 
ber Division, (c) to eliminate under 
bus transportation the use of monthly 
tickets for 25 and 30 round trips, and 
to increase round-trip ticket fares and 
monthly round-trip ticket rates by 20 
per cent in the Ebensburg-Nanty Glo 
Division, (d) to eliminate under bus 
transportation the use of monthly 
tickets for 25 and 30 round trips, and 
to increase round-trip ticket fares and 
20 round-trip ticket rates by 20 per 
cent in the South Fork-Summerhill- 
Airport Division, (e) to eliminate the 
2-cent fare plus transfer and substitu- 
tion of a free transfer for an inter- 
change to a bus from a street railway 
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car and (f) to extend the time of 
school children’s tokens from 7 A. M.— 
5p. M. to 7 A. M.—7:30 P. M. 

In short, (a) the present 5-cent 
school fares and the 10-cent cash fares 
would remain unchanged, (b) the 84- 
cent token and coupon fare is increased 
20 per cent to 10 cents, (c) certain 
commutation tickets are increased 20 
per cent, (d) round-trip tickets on the 
Windber Division are increased 50 per 
cent, while on other divisions they are 
increased 20 per cent, and (e) the cash 
fares on the Windber Division are in- 
creased an average of 76 per cent occa- 
sioned by the use of three zones be- 
tween Johnstown and Windber in sub- 
stitution of the existing two zones, a 
10-cent cash fare applying in each zone 
both at the present time and as pro- 
posed. Based upon 1947 traffic, re- 
spondent estimates an increase in gross 
revenue occasioned by the proposed 
tariffs of about 17.5 per cent. How- 
ever, because of the proposed increased 
fares, respondent anticipates a decline 
in traffic, so that the resulting increase 
in gross revenue is estimated at about 
10.5 per cent. 

Hearings were held in Johnstown 
on March 10, 11, 1948, and on May 
17, 18, 1948, in Harrisburg. Respond- 
ent placed in evidence 37 exhibits and 
the transcript of the testimony com- 
prises 218 pages. At the close of the 
hearing on May 18, 1948, the record 
was kept open, with the introduction 
of further testimony being subject to 
the outcome of respondent’s petition 
to lift our suspension. Subsequently, 
by agreement of counsel, the record 
has been closed. 

This matter is presently before us 
upon that petition of respondent filed 
April 19, 1948. The prayer of the 
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petition is that the Commission either 
(1) terminate the Commission’s in- 
quiry and investigation at C. 14319 
and lift the suspension of the proposed 
tariffs, or (2) lift the suspension of 
the proposed tariffs pending termina- 
tion of the Commission’s inquiry and 
investigation at C. 14319, or (3) pre- 
scribe temporary rates, under § 310 of 
the Public Utility Law, substantially 
equivalent to the rates contained in re- 
spondent’s proposed tariffs. 

Johnstown Traction Company fur- 
nishes a coordinated electric street rail- 
way and bus service in the city of 
Johnstown and the surrounding area. 
To provide the service presently being 
rendered, respondent is operating 58 
electric railway cars and 79 busses. It 
has over 29 miles of track and its op- 
eration over rail and bus routes cover 
an area of approximately 20 miles 
from the center of the city of Johns- 
town, serving a population of approxi- 
mately 110,000 people. 

[1] In compliance with the Com- 
mission’s General Order No. 68, re- 
spondent, with respect to the proposed 
increased tariffs, filed information 
concerning its past and estimated fu- 
ture operations together with balance 
sheets and fixed capital by primary ac- 
counts. 

At the hearings in March, 1948, 
respondent refused to enter this in- 
formation for the record and proceed- 
ed, through accounting and engineer- 
ing witnesses, to present new evidence 
in support of the proposed increases. 
Respondent contends that, at the in- 
itial stage, the data filed in compliance 
with General Order No. 68 was pre- 
pared by office help, without any as- 
sistance from engineers or public ac- 
countants, and that it is not complete. 
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However, at the hearings in May, 
1948, counsel for the Commission of- 
fered the information by reference as 
part of the record. The information 
was admitted and the objection of re- 
spondent was overruled by the sitting 
examiner. 

However incomplete and inaccurate 
respondent may contend this informa- 
tion to be, it nevertheless is the infor- 
mation upon which respondent relied 
to support the proposed tariff which it 
filed with us on December 31, 1947. 
In turn, it is the data upon which we 
had to rely as being the authoritative 
presentation of respondent in support 
of its proposed rates. While respond- 
ent contends that, to sustain its bur- 
den of proof, it can determine what 
evidence it will offer, nevertheless the 
information is something which should 
be before us in this investigation. Ac- 
cordingly, the ruling of the examiner 
is affirmed, with an exception noted 
for respondent, and the information is 
therefore part of the record in this pro- 
ceeding. 


Estimated Original Cost 

In Exhibit 1 respondent sets out its 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1947. 
This exhibit shows the book value of 
the operating property for bus at 
$651,117 and for railway at $6,158,- 
869, a total for operating property of 
$6,809,986. 

In Exhibit 14 respondent submits 
a statement of “Estimated Original 
Cost of Property.” The estimate is 
predicated on the book cost less two 
major adjustments totaling $1,851.- 
138 to arrive at the estimated original 
cost of operating property as of De- 
cember 31, 1947, of $4,958,848. 

The first adjustment to the book 
cost is $378,876 representing the net 


write-ups in capital stock and prop- 
erty accounts during the period be- 
tween November 4, 1899, the date of 
the merger of Johnstown Passenger 
Railway Company with Johnstown & 
Somerset Traction Company, and De- 
cember 31, 1902. 

The second adjustment to the book 
cost is $1,472,262, representing the net 
difference between the book values of 
Johnstown Traction Company and 
Johnstown Passenger Railway Com- 
pany, at the time of their merger on 
December 15, 1913, and the combined 
book values of these two companies 
immediately prior to the merger. The 
book values at the time of the merger 
are based on the cash and securities 
paid for the respective properties. 

A comparative tabulation of the 
book cost and estimated original cost 
of operating plant of respondent as of 
December 31, 1947, is summarized by 
major accounts as shown in Table I. 

With respect to its estimate of orig- 
inal cost, witness for respondent states 
that the determination of original cost 
is a long and complicated procedure, 
some companies requiring up to ten 
years in its determination, and that, in 
the present instance, time at the wit- 
ness’ disposal was limited. However, 
the witness states that he knows of no 
other items of any importance, other 
than the above-recited amounts, that 
would reduce book cost and original 
cost, and further states that the orig- 
inal cost which might be determined 
at some later date might show a slight- 
ly different amount than the amount 
he sets out in his exhibits. 

The distribution of the estimated 
original cost of $4,958,848 to the sev- 
eral railway and bus accounts is shown 


in Table IT. 
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Taste I 
Book Cost and Estimated Original Cost at December 31, 1947 
Operating Plant 


Account 
Railway 
General 
Ways and structures 
Equipment 


Total Railway 


us 
Ways and structures 
Equipment 


Total Bus 


Total operating plant 


Taste II 
Estimated Original — as of December 31, 
1 


Railway 
I Ways and Structures 

Right of way 

Other land used in electric rail- 
way operations 

Track construction 

Distribution system 

General office buildings 

Shops, carhouses and garages. . 

Stations, misc. buildings and 
structures 


$137,261 
155,427 


8,058 


$3,399,220 


II Equipment 
Passenger cars 
Service equipment 
Shop equipment 
Furniture 
Automotive and misc. equip- 


III Power 
Power plants and equipment .. 


IV_General | : 
Organization expenditures .... 


$141,817 


$17,839 


Total Carrier Operating Proper- 
ty—Railway $4,307,731 

Bus 

Land and land rights 

Structures 

Revenue equipment (busses) .... 

Service cars and equipment 

Shop and garage equipment 

Furniture and office equipment .. 


Total Carrier Operating Proper- 
$651,117 


Total Coates Property—Rail- 
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Estimated 
Original Cost 


$17,839 
3,399,220 
748,855 
141,817 
$4,307,731 


$60,631 
590,486 


$651,117 
$4,958,848 


Book Cost 


$1,479,849 
3,783,726 
53,477 
141,817 


$651,117 
$6,809,986 


Depreciation 

[2] The reserve for depreciation of 
operating property as of December 31, 
1947, totals $2,082,937 as follows: 


TAste III 
Depreciation Reserve—December 31, 1947 
$1,749,609 
333,328 
$2,082,937 


This reserve, as set out in Exhibit 15, 
is derived from the balance as of De- 
cember 31, 1946, to which is added the 
depreciation expense for 1947 and 
from which are subtracted retirements 
of busses, passenger cars, and power 
plant in 1947 with, however, three ad- 
justments, two of which are relatively 
minor, the third adjustment totaling 
$1,322,562 and arising as stated in 
the exhibit “from the restoration to 
the property accounts of reduction in 
prior years representing depreciation 
credited directly to the asset accounts.” 
This item covers the period 1914- 
1931. For 1932-1936, $390,000 was 
credited to the reserve and since 1936 
it appears that credits to reserve and 
the depreciation expense for railway 
property have been at the rate of $120,- 
000 arinually and for bus property 
have been in accordance with certain 
74 PUR NS 
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rates of depreciation applied to the 
property accounts. Since 1935 the re- 
serve has been charged with property 
retirements. The end result is that 
the depreciation reserve as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, represents the balance 
remaining from charges to surplus and 
charges year by year to operating ex- 
penses, less property retirements. It is 
the reserve which respondent has set 
aside and has on hand at that date to 
apply against the cost of future retire- 
ments of property. 

In Exhibit 16, which in part sets 
out “Estimates of Value of Respond- 
ent’s Used & Useful Property,” re- 
spondent subtracts this reserve of $2,- 
082,937 from the book cost of $6,- 
809,987 to arrive at a “depreciated 
base.” The exhibit contains a second 
tabulation in which the estimated orig- 
inal cost of $4,958,849, as hereinbe- 
fore set out, has subtracted from it for 
“accrued depreciation” the sum of $1,- 
516,738 to reach a “depreciated base” 
of $3,442,111. 

The record is void of any explana- 
tion as to the source of the basis of de- 
termination of this “accrued depre- 
ciation” of $1,516,738. However, ex- 
amination discloses that the reserve of 
$2,082,937 bears precisely the same 
ratio to the book cost of $6,809,987 as 
does the figure of $1,516,738 to the es- 
timated original cost of $4,958,849. 
It is possible that this is the way 
respondent derived the amount in 
question. 

Regardless of the basis upon which 
the book depreciation reserve was ac- 
crued, it is the reserve which respond- 
ent has set aside and is the balance as 
of December 31, 1947. There ap- 
pears to be no justification for decreas- 
ing this amount to arrive at an accrued 
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depreciation applicable to estimated 
original cost. The reserve on re- 
spondent’s books should be applied to 
the estimated original cost, and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that estimated orig- 
inal cost of $4,958,849 must be re- 
duced by $2,082,937, and arrive at de- 
preciated estimated original cost of $2,- 
876,912. 

Having arrived at “depreciated 
base” figures in Exhibit 16 respondent 
adds allowances for cash working capi- 
tal, materials and supplies, cost of fi- 
nancing, 1948 equipment program, 
and probable cost of grade crossing 
elimination. These five allowances as 
submitted by respondent total $659,- 
180. These allowances will be dis- 
cussed individually. 


Cash Working Capital 

[3] Respondent’s estimate of cash 
working capital of $130,000 is the 
average monthly operating expense of 
respondent for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, excluding annual de- 
preciation and tax expense. 

Respondent is a transportation util- 
ity and as such receives revenues from 
its patrons before service is rendered. 
This is the reverse of other types of 
utilities wherein, generally, service is 
performed first and payment received 
afterwards, usually after a month or 
more. The needs of respondent with 
respect to prepaid insurance, taxes, 
automotive licenses, and of supplying 
its operators with cash for making 
change are recognized. The record 
shows annual expense for licenses of 
$9,712 and prepaid insurance at $5,- 
793, a total of $15,505. The record 
is void with respect to details of other 
needs as defined by us for the item of 
cash working capital. However, an 
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allowance of $30,000 would appear 
more than ample and we so find. 


Materials and Supplies 

Respondent seeks an allowance of 
$103,450 for the item of materials and 
supplies. This is within one dollar of 
the amount shown on the balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1947, and is ac- 
cepted for this allowance. 


Cost of Financing 

[4] For this respondent seeks an al- 
lowance of $137,000 representing 4 
per cent of the “original cost less ac- 
crued depreciation” of $3,442,110 as 
shown on Exhibit 16. 

Respondent states that the allowance 
for cost of financing “has been cal- 
culated in accordance with the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Commission in 
its order of September 9, 1942, in C. 
13608, Public Utility Commission v. 
Philadelphia Transp. Co.” 24 Pa PUC 
95,45 PUR NS 257, going on to say 
that the Commission there allowed 
4 per cent of depreciated original 
cost for cost of financing and adding 
that this “was approved by the su- 
perior court.” 

Reference to the noted order dis- 
closes the following language at 24 
Pa PUC at p. 121, 45 PUR NS at 
p. 280: 

“In the order of October 3, 1938, 
relative to the reorganization case, the 
Commission allowed $2,800,000, be- 
ing equivalent to approximately 4 per 
cent of the determined original cost de- 
preciated. While this allowance ap- 
pears unduly liberal for rate-making 
purposes in view of financing costs 
currently being incurred by other large 
utilities, it appears reasonable to adopt 
the figure of $2,800,000 in relation to 
both reproduction cost and original 
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cost. Accordingly, in our determina- 
tion of fair value, this amount will be 
given appropriate consideration.” 

Reference to the Commission order 
of October 3, 1938, discloses the fol- 
lowing language at 19 Pa PUC 136, 
140, 26 PUR NS 65, 142: 

“In the light of our announced res- 
olution of doubts in favor of applicant, 
and in view of the fact that the order 
nisi allowed nothing for cost of financ- 
ing, we will allow $2,800,000, repre- 
senting roughly 4 per cent on the de- 
preciated original-historical cost of the 
physical assets. We should not ordi- 
narily consider this method proper, or 
one to be followed as a precedent, but 
the extraordinary circumstances in,the 
present proceeding again are recog- 
nized.” 

As there stated the finding by the 
Commission was because of the “ex- 
traordinary circumstances” which the 
Commission recognized and the Com- 
mission clearly pointed out that it 
should not ordinarily consider this 
method proper or one to be followed 
as precedent. The record in the in- 
stant proceeding fails to support the 
inclusion of the allowance contended 
for by respondent and it cannot be sus- 
tained. 


1948 Equipment Program 

[5] For this item respondent in- 
cludes $163,730, stating that on Jan- 
uary 13, 1947, respondent placed an 
order for 12 additional busses and at 
the time of hearing in March, 1948, 
was awaiting their delivery. The to- 
tal cost of these busses is the amount 
sought for this item. The record 
shows that at the time of the hearing 
in May, 10 new busses had been ac- 
quired and placed into operation. 
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Since December 31, 1947, 15 busses 
included in the original cost as of that 
date have been retired. However, as 
of the time of retirements these busses 
were fully depreciated and it would ap- 
pear that no adjustment need be made 
because of their retirement. The al- 
lowance of $163,730 for the 1948 
equipment program is accepted. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 

[6] The last allowance which re- 
spondent seeks to have included in the 
rate base is $125,000 representing the 
“probable cost of grade crossing elim- 
ination.” Respondent states that in 
our order of October 28, 1947, at C. 
14195, Johnstown Traction Company, 
among others, was named as a re- 
spondent in a proceeding brought by 
the borough of Franklin, relating to 
the elimination of an existing crossing 
at grade in the city of Johnstown by 
the construction of a bridge over the 
tracks of The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and across Little Cone- 
maugh river. Respondent further 
states that it has not been advised of 
the final plan nor that an allocation 
has been made of its estimated cost, 
but it estimates the amount at $125,- 
000. The final outcome of the pro- 
ceeding referred to is, of course, not 
known since the Commission order 
merely required the department of 
highways to prepare plans and detailed 
estimates of cost, with a hearing to be 
held thereafter to take further testi- 
mony with respect to adoption of the 
plan and allocation of costs. Any in- 
clusion of an allowance for this item as 
contended for by respondent must 
await the outcome of the crossing pro- 
ceeding before us. This allowance 
cannot be sustained at this time. 
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Summary—Estimated Original Cost 

Our findings with respect to esti- 
mated original cost less depreciation 
reserve and including certain allow- 


ances as hereinbefore recited total $3,- 
173,091, as follows: 


TasLe IV 


Estimated Original Cost—Decem- 
ber 31, 1947 

Depreciation Reserve — December 
31, 1947 


$4,958,848 
2,082,937 


Depreciated Original Cost 
Cash Working Capital 
Materials and Supplies 
1948 Equipment Program 


Rate of Return 

[7] A witness for respondent makes 
reference to the allowance of 64 per 
cent rate of return established by the 
superior court in Philadelphia Transp. 
Co. v. Public Utility Commission 
(1944) 155 Pa Super Ct 9, 29, 55 
PUR NS 473, 37 A2d 138 and con- 
cludes that 64 per cent “would be a 
minimum rate of return to be allowed” 
respondent and that “upon considera- 
tion of all factors, the rate of return 
should be about 7 per cent.” 

This testimony was admitted by the 
sitting examiner when he overruled an 
objection by Commission counsel that 
the witness had not been qualified as a 
rate of return expert. The testimony 
is not supported by any independent 
study prepared by the witness, and 
from a careful examination of the rec- 
ord we are unable to find that the wit- 
ness qualified as a rate of return ex- 
pert. Accordingly, the ruling of the 
sitting examiner is reversed, the ob- 
jection by Commission counsel is sus- 
tained and an exception is noted for 
respondent. 
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Revenues and Expenses 

The experience of respondent in the 
period 1944-1947 shows a constantly 
rising total number of revenue pas- 
sengers using the railway and the bus 
facilities. The first three months of 


1948 show revenue passengers of some 
25,000 less than the first three months 
of 1947, during which 6,293,000 rev- 
enue passengers were carried on re- 
spondent’s facilities. The information 
is summarized as follows: 


TasLe V 
Revenue Passengers 


1947 
3 months ended 3-31-47 
3 months ended 3-31-48 


Operating revenues show a similar 
rise in the period 1944-1947 and even 
though there was a decline of 0.4 per 
cent in revenue passengers in the first 
three months of 1948 as compared 


Total 
19,419,286 
19,670,239 
20,154,605 
20,935,482 
1,790,038 6,293,078 
1,900,493 6,268,046 


with the first three months of 1947, 
there was an increase in revenues in 
the same period of 2.4 per cent. The 
operating revenue figures are summar- 
ized as follows: 


Railway Bus 
14,088,844 5,330,442 
5,463,032 
6,021,086 
6,533,033 


Taste VI 
Operating Revenues 


3 months ended 3-31-47 
3 months ended 3-31-48 

In Exhibit 17 respondent sets out 
the revenues earned under the various 
rates of fares in the present tariffs for 
the year ended December 31, 1947, 
totaling $1,938,946. To the several 
amounts of revenue respondent ap- 
plies the respective proposed rates to 
reach an estimate of revenue totaling 
$2,278,019. This amount is based 
upon the traffic as experienced in 1947. 

However, respondent estimates that 
for each one per cent increase in the 
fare involved in a given journey there 
will be a decline in the number of jour- 
neys taken by the riding public of 0.3 
per cent. Thus, in the case of the in- 
crease in the present token fare of 84 
cents to the proposed fare of 10 cents, 
an increase in rate of fare of 20 per 
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Bus 
$565,932 
585,914 
673,524 
739,089 
173,678 
186,777 


Total 
$1,738,300 


cent, respondent estimates a decrease 
in the number of journeys taken of 6 
per cent. Applying this principle 
throughout to all the proposed in- 
creased fares respondent forecasts an 
annual revenue under the proposed 
tariffs of $2,141,963. With no traffic 
loss the increase in revenue would be 
about 17.5 per cent, while if the traffic 
loss is realized increased revenue is 
about 10.5 per cent. 

In support of this estimated decline 
in journeys taken, resulting from a 
fare increase, respondent submits Ex- 
hibits 21, 22, and 23. There is set 
out in Exhibit 21 a summary of an an- 
alysis of inquiry made by the Ameri- 
can Transit Association to determine 
the influence of fare changes on pas- 
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senger traffic and in Exhibit 22 a 
graph showing the relationship be- 
tween percentage of increases in fares 
and purported decline in traffic found- 
ed upon the data of Exhibit 21. Ex- 
hibit 23 is a study of six transporta- 
tion companies, the fare increases of 
which were the same as is proposed by 
respondent. 

Exhibit 21 includes 19 traction com- 
panies situated throughout the United 
States in which fare increases have 
been made during the past several 
years. The exhibit shows passenger 
traffic before and after the fare in- 
creases in comparable periods of time 
of the year. When this information is 
plotted on the graph, Exhibit 22, the 
average shows that for each one per 
cent increase in the average fare there 
is a 0.33 per cent decline of traffic. 

Exhibit 23 shows the six transit 
companies in Washington, D. C., 
Seattle, Gary, Tacoma, Spokane, and 
Indianapolis. These companies dur- 
ing the period from May to December, 
1947, all increased their previous 
token fare of 84 cents to 10 cents, the 
precise increase which respondent pro- 
poses. In comparable periods of the 
year before and after each increase in 
fare the passenger traffic of each com- 
pany declined from as little as 4.8 per 
cent in the case of Gary to as much as 
11.6 per cent in the case of Seattle, the 
arithmetic average of the six com- 
panies being a 7.3 per cent decline. If 
Seattle is eliminated the arithmetic 
average is 6.4 per cent. The test pe- 
riods in this exhibit are one month in 
two instances, and two months, five 
months, six months, and seven months 
in the remaining instances. 

In the instant case respondent has 
forecast its revenues under the pro- 
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posed rates on the basis of a decline in 
traffic of 0.3 per cent for each one per 
cent increase in rate of fare. This de- 
cline is somewhat less than the aver- 
age of 0.33 per cent in the case of the 
19 companies, and somewhat less than 
the 0.32 per cent from the five com- 
panies on Exhibit 23 in which the 
change in fares is identical to that pro- 
posed by respondent. 

Examinations of these several ex- 
hibits indicates that the periods of 
comparison are within the past two or 
three years which is the period of the 
post-hostilities phase of the present 
war. Accordingly, it is open to ques- 
tion as to whether the decline in traffic 
in these different companies all re- 
sulted from the increased fares. This 
thought has support in the testimony 
of the witness who submitted these 
three exhibits in which he states—“As 
in all these instances, there are likely 
to be some other factors present which 
would have some influence. I think 
there is no possible way of comparing 
the experience of a fare change alone.” 

Manifestly, a forecast is subject to 
the vagaries of estimate. The history 
of respondent’s traffic and revenue as 
shown above in tables V and VI indi- 
cates a rise of about 1,500,000 revenue 
passengers for 1947 over 1944 an 
average for this 3-year period of 500,- 
000 annually, about 2.5 per cent. How- 
ever, the first three months of 1948 
show a decline of 0.4 per cent in rev- 
enue passengers as compared with the 
first three months of 1947. With re- 
spect to revenue in the period of 1944— 
1947 during which there was no 
change in the rate of fare, respondent 
shows a rise of $200,000 in operating 
revenues for 1947 over 1944, an in- 
crease of about $67,000 annually, ap- 
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proximately 3.8 per cent. While there 
is a decline in revenue passengers there 
was an increase in revenue for the first 
three months of 1948 of 2.4 per cent 
over the first three months of 1947, oc- 
casioned apparently by the increased 
use of bus facilities of respondent. 
What actual effect a fare increase 
by respondent would have on its rev- 
enue can, of course, be only conjec- 
tured. However, it is apparent that 
the net effect of respondent’s proposed 
increase would lie somewhere between 
the 174 per cent increase in revenues 
resulting from application of the pro- 
posed fares to the 1947 traffic and 103 
per cent increase resulting from re- 
spondent’s estimate of shrinkage of 
the same traffic. The weight of the 
evidence inclines to the lower in- 


crease. 
[8, 9] In Exhibit 16 respondent sets 
out the revenues and expenses experi- 


enced in 1947. After adjusting these 
figures to eliminate nonoperating in- 
come and reducing income taxes ac- 
cordingly, there remains an operating 
return for the year of $114,143. Sim- 
ilarly, in Exhibit 18 respondent sets 
out its forecast of revenues under the 
proposed tariffs based upon its esti- 
mate of shrinkage in traffic and, after 
comparison with anticipated 1948 op- 
erating expense based on labor and 
material prices as actually paid around 
the end of 1947, arrives at an operat- 
ing return of $198,439. In each of 
these exhibits, after having estimated 
these two basic figures of return, re- 
spondent shows the effect of various 
increases in hourly wages ranging 
from 5 cents an hour to 30 cents an 
hour, in Exhibit 16 applying these 
wage increases from July 13, 1947, to 
the end of that year, and in Exhibit 18 
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applying the wage increases to an en- 
tire year. 

With respect to the subject of 
wages, the testimony is that at the 
present time respondent’s union mem- 
bers are being paid in accordance with 
rates established by a wage contract 
which expired on July 13, 1947. At 
that time representatives of respondent 
and the union are stated to have un- 
successfully attempted to negotiate a 
new contract. Accordingly, the matter 
was referred to an arbitration board, 
the members of which at the time of 
the hearing of March 10, 1948, had 
only been selected in recent weeks. 
The testimony is that the union is 
seeking an hourly increase of 30 cents 
and, accordingly, the Exhibits 16 and 
18 show these varying increases rang- 
ing from 5 cents to 30 cents. 

Potential operating expenses can 
only be included in test calculations if 
based upon imminent happenings 
which, with almost complete certainty, 
can be expected to transpire. An ex- 
ample is the actual rise in material 
costs, prices at December 31, 1947, 
for materials purchased by respondent 
are shown to be 8.6 per cent higher 
than the prices paid for these materials 
during 1947. To forecast, as respond- 
ent has, an 8.6 per cent increase in 
such cost for 1948 appears reasonable, 
being a cost that, with a large degree 
of certainty, will be realized. Only a 
price decline will change the reality of 
such forecast. Likewise, depreciation 
on equipment on order and which the 
record now shows have been delivered 
and placed in service is a reasonable 
item of expense to be included in the 
calculations. 

However, on the matter of labor 
there is no certainty of the outcome of 
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the deliberation of the arbitration 
board with respect to wages. It would 
be idle for us to theorize on the out- 
come. We can use only the presently 
effective wage rates. Accordingly, aft- 
er full consideration of the matter we 
can give no effect to respondent’s esti- 
mate of return based on possible in- 
creases in wages. 

As stated above, Exhibit 16 shows 
the actual operating results for 1947 
under the tariffs presently and then in 
effect, and under the experienced costs 
of operation. Exhibit 18 shows a 


forecast based upon the 1947 traffic re- 
duced by respondent’s estimate of the 
decline anticipated because of the pro- 
posed fare increase, and upon operat- 
ing expense anticipated based on labor 
and material costs at the end of 1947, 
In addition to these two exhibits, we 
have calculated the return which would 
be earned under the presently effective 
fares and respondent’s forecast of op- 
erating expense, resulting in a return 
of $80,752 annually. The information 
of the two exhibits and this study is 
summarized as follows: 


Taste VII 


Operating Revenues 


Total Revenues 


Operating Expenses 
Operation and maintenance 
Depreciation 
Taxes and licenses 
Income taxes 


Total Expenses 
Return 


Were the present fares to continue, 
it appears that respondent would earn 
a return of $80,752 annually. If the 
proposed rates become effective, re- 
spondent’s return would probably be 
$198,439 annually. 


Return 

Estimated original cost less the de- 
preciation reserve as of December 31, 
1947, to which are added allowances 
for cash working capital, materials and 
supplies, and the 1948 equipment pro- 
gram, totals $3,173,091. A compari- 
son of the return as above in Table 
VII of $80,752 anticipated to be 
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1947 Traffic 


and 
1947 Expense 
(Actual) 


a 4 


$1,938,946 


$1,824,803 
$114,143 


Under Pro- 
posed Tariffs 

1947 Traffic 
(Reduced) and 
1948 Expense 

(Forecast) 


$1,327,215 
814,748 


$2,141,963 


Under Existing Tariffs 


1947 Traffic 
and 
1948 Expense 
(Forecast) 


$1,199,857 


39,089 739,089 
$1,938,946 


$1,586,950 
000 
56,400 
5,844 


$1,586,950 
209,000 
56,400 
91,174 
$1,858,194 $1,943,524 
$80,752 $198,439 


earned under the presently <ffective 
tariff fails to indicate that such amount 
provides an excessive rate of return on 
the total of $3,173,091. 

The return to be earned under the 
proposed tariffs of $198,439 cannot be 
said to provide an excessive rate of re- 
turn on the above-noted amount of 


$3,173,091. 


Conclusion 

In accordance with the foregoing, it 
does not appear that the presently ef- 
fective fares of respondent will pro- 
duce an excessive return nor that the 
return would be excessive under the 
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tariffs as proposed by respondent. Ac- 
cordingly, there appears to be no need 
to act upon respondent’s petition 
which is presently before us. It ap- 
pears that respondent’s proposed tariffs 
should be permitted to become effec- 
tive and our investigation terminated ; 
therefore, 

It is ordered: 

1. That the investigation at C. 
14319, for the purpose of determining 
the fairness, justness, reasonableness, 
and lawfulness of the rates and charges 
in Johnstown Traction Company’s 


proposed tariffs Rail Pa. P.U.C. No. 
12 and Bus Pa. P.U.C. No. 10, be 
and is hereby terminated. 

2. That Johnstown Traction Com- 
pany, on or before June 25, 1948, file 
supplements to its tariffs providing 
that tariffs Rail Pa. P.U.C. No. 12 
and Bus Pa. P.U.C. No. 10 become 
effective on June 27, 1948. 

3. That, upon the filing of the said 
supplements and the said tariffs be- 
coming effective, the record in this 
proceeding be marked closed. 





INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Paul McCormick et al. 


Indianapolis Railways, Incorporated 


No. 20233 
July 21, 1948 


ETITION for authority to discontinue bus service previously 
Pcsdered for a trial period; granted. 


Service, § 231 — Discontinuance — Bus line operated at a loss. 
A transit company should be permitted to discontinue a bus route, previously 
ordered for a trial period, when it is shown that after a fair and adequate 
trial operating costs exceed operating revenues to the extent that an unrea- 
sonable financial burden is thrown on the company. 


APPEARANCES: John Watkins and 
Richard Sharpless, for Petitioner; 
Gilliom, Armstrong & Gilliom, for Re- 
spondent; Robert E. Jones, Assistant 
Public Counsellor, for the Public. 


By the Commission: On April 12, 
1948, and in modified orders dated 
April 23, 1948, and May 17, 1948, 
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this Commission, in response to a pe- 
tition by Paul McCormick et al., or- 
dered respondent to institute and 
maintain adequate and sufficient bus 
service for a trial period of not less 
than ninety consecutive days begin- 
ning April 26, 1948, over routes as 
specified in said orders. 
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On July 2, 1948, the respondent 
filed a petition with this Commission 
for authority to discontinue the said 
trial service. Pursuant to notices to 
the parties and by publication, a public 
hearing was held on the petition to dis- 
continue the trial service July 13, 
1948, in the rooms of the Commission, 
401 State House, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, with appearances as above 
noted. 

At said hearing the respondent pre- 
sented the testimony of its general au- 
ditor and certain exhibits prepared by 
him. This testimony and the exhibits 
show that respondent instituted service 
in accordance with the Commission’s 
orders and scheduled 23 round trips 
over the routes prescribed per day. 
The service runs on each half hour 
from 5:30 a. M., until 8:30 a. M., 
hourly from 8:30 a.m. until 3:30 P. 
M., on the half hour from 3:30 P. M. 


until 5:30 p. m., and hourly from 5 :30 
Pp. M. until 11 P.M. 

The evidence shows that the aver- 
age daily revenue from April 26th to 
July 3rd was $14.60, and the average 
daily operating expense for said period 


was $102.47. It appears that at no 
time during the period above men- 
tioned did said expenses even approxi- 
mate the revenues, although for the 
period April 26th to May 22nd the 
average daily loss was considerably 
less than for the balance of the trial 
period to July 3rd. 

The petitioners questioned wit- 
nesses for respondent as to the possi- 
bility of operating fewer schedules and 
with consequent lower operating costs 
for the operation as a whole. Assum- 
ing the improbable that all revenue 
previously received would be forth- 
coming upon the operation of only ten 
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or twelve round trips per day, it ap- 
pears from the evidence that even then 
the costs of operation of the service 
would far exceed the total revenues. 

It appears that respondent has as- 
signed to the Arlington operation 
those costs which would be reasonable 
in determining whether or not said op- 
eration is profitable and has provided 
petitioners and the Commission with 
an exhibit showing at what hours and 
on which trips there is patronage as 
well as the amount thereof. 

Petitioners submitted the testimony 
of Mr. Donald H. Krueger, personnel 
manager of the Paper Art Company 
located at 3500 North Arlington ave- 
nue, which went to the necessity for 
bus service for the plant of said com- 
pany from Irvington and the sur- 
rounding communities. The ques- 
tion arising from the instant petition 
regards the continued operation of the 
service ordered instituted by the Com- 
mission on a trial basis, which con- 
cerned the operation as an entity. 
Questions of extensions of other bus 
lines of respondent or of operation of 
segments of the trial operation should 
be properly raised in other proceedings 
where they may be considered in the 
light of their particular effect. 

The Commission having considered 
the petition for authority to discon- 
tinue the trial service previously or- 
dered instituted, having heard the evi- 
dence thereon and being duly advised 
in the premises, is of the opinion and 
now finds that said trial service has 
been fairly and adequately conducted 
upon a basis upon which the Commis- 
sion can determine the financial ef- 
fect of the operation of said service; 
that the operating costs to respondent 
exceed the operating revenues to the 
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extent as to be an unreasonable finan- 
cial burden on the respondent and 
that said trial service should be dis- 
continued, and it will be so or- 
dered. 

It is therefore ordered by the Pub- 


ways, Incorporated be and the same 
is hereby authorized to discontinue 
trial service over the Arlington ave- 
nue line ordered instituted by this 
Commission in its order in this cause 
of April 12, 1948, and subsequent 


lic Service Commission of Indiana 
that respondent, Indianapolis Rail- 


modifications thereof, said authority 
being effective immediately. 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


Re John F. Scott Company 


Application Docket No. 40021, F. 1, Am-A 
April 19, 1948 


| gt iy by motor carrier for reconsideration of Commission 
order denying application for an amendment to a certifi- 
cate; denied. 


Monopoly and competition, § 60 — Motor carriers — Award of certificate — Re- 
quirements of proof. 
1. There is a patent lack of substantial evidence to support the granting of 
a certificate to a motor carrier to serve steel plants in a number of cities 
where there is no testimony showing public need for the service in any of 
the cities, with one exception, and as to that city the testimony is inadequate ; 
particularly where many protestants who are ready, willing, and able to pro- 
vide the proposed service testify in opposition to the award and where no 
apparent dissatisfaction with the present service has been shown, p. 144. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 168 — Evidence — Motor carriers — 
Territorial limits. 
2. The granting of a certificate authorizing motor carrier service beyond the 
territorial limits of the proofs is not in conformity with law, p. 144. 
Procedure, § 32 — Practice before Commission — Petition for reconsideration, 
3. No provision is made in the Commission rules of practice for a petition 
for a reconsideration of a Commission order, p. 145. 


> 


By the Commission: The John F. 
Scott Company on March 12, 1948, 
filed a “petition for reconsideration” 
of the Commission’s order of March 
1, 1948, denying the above-captioned 
application for amendment of its cer- 
tificate. Answers to the petition have 
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been received from counsel for eleven 
protestants involved. 

The petition avers that the amend- 
ment was applied for at the request 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company 
and its affiliates and subsidiaries, as 
being necessary for the modern con- 
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duct of their business. It is further 
averred that the Commission failed to 
give sufficient weight to the testimony 
of the traffic supervisor of the com- 
pany. 

It is important to note that the ap- 
plicant is presently certificated to trans- 
port property in truck load lots for the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company be- 
tween its plants in Homestead, Du- 
quesne, and Clairton ; and property for 
said company from its plants in said 
cities to points within an airline ra- 
dius of 100 miles of Homestead. The 
amendment would permit transporta- 
tion of property for the steel company 
between its plants in Homestead, Mun- 
hall, West Homestead, Braddock, 
North Braddock, Rankin, West Mif- 
flin, McKees Rocks, Duquesne, Clair- 
ton, McKeesport, and Pittsburgh, and 
from said cities to points within an air- 
line radius of 100 miles, and vice 
versa. 

[1] The proposed amendment, in 
short, would increase the applicant’s 
interplant rights in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, and would permit the 
transportation of property from points 
within an airline radius of 100 miles 
to said plants. This last is highly im- 
portant, inasmuch as the applicant’s 
present rights are only to transport 
property to points within the same 
100-mile radius and not from such 
points. This area includes substantial- 
ly the whole of 20 counties and parts 
of 8 others, of the 67 counties in the 
state. Yet there does not appear to 
be a word of testimony showing neces- 
sity of the service from points within 
the 100-mile radius, with the single 
exception of Johnstown. Reference to 
Johnstown was made by the steel com- 
pany’s traffic supervisor at page 30 of 
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the transcript, and the testimony re- 
garding this point does not appear to 
substantiate a need for service. When 
this scanty testimony is balanced 
against the testimony of protestants, 
who professed to be ready, willing, 
and able to provide the service con- 
templated by the amendment in all or 
parts of the territory, varying accord- 
ing to the protestants’ certificate 
rights, and considering the further fact 
that there is no apparent dissatisfac- 
tion with the service the protestants 
have been rendering for the steel com- 
pany, it becomes apparent that there 
is a patent lack of substantial evidence 
with rational probative force to sup- 
port the granting of a certificate. 

[2] The superior court in Kulp v. 
Public Utility Commission (1943) 
153 Pa Super Ct 379, 52 PUR NS 
419, 33 A2d 724, and Leaman Transp. 
Corp. v. Public Utility Commission 
(1943) 153 Pa Super Ct 303, 52 
PUR NS 414, 33 A2d 721, stated 
that the granting of a certificate au- 
thorizing service beyond the territorial 
limits of the proofs is not in conform- 
ity with law. In the matter at hand, 
the record is devoid of such proof as 
will meet the test laid down by the 
superior court in the cases cited, and 
we accordingly, on March 1, 1948, 
denied the application for this rea- 
son. 

The petition at hand does not dis- 
close any valid reason for reconsider- 
ing our order of March 1, 1948, and 
we therefore deny the petition. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
appears to be another reason for the 
denial of the petition. It is to be 
noted that the petition filed is a “pe- 
tition for reconsideration.” The an- 
swers of protestants point out that the 
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Commission’s Rules of Practice fail to 
provide for a petition of this kind. 
[3] Section 1006 of the Pennsyl- 
yvania Public Utility Law, Act of May 
28, 1937, P.L. 1053, provides for ap- 
plications for a rehearing, and § 1007 
of this same act provides for applica- 
tions for rescission or amendment of 
orders of the Commission. Rule 54 
of the Commission’s Rules of Practice 
provides for petitions for “further 
hearing, for reopening or for rehearing 
reargument, rescission, or modifica- 
tion after decision. .’ No pro- 


SCOTT CO. 


vision is made for a petition for “re- 
consideration” nor do we look favor- 
ably upon the petitioner’s attempt 
voluntarily to amend the rules of prac- 
tice in this fashion. 

In summary, for the reasons stated 
earlier, and for the further reason that 
the petition at hand is defective in 
form, we deny the prayer of the peti- 
tion; therefore, 

It is ordered: That the petition of 
the John F. Scott Company for re- 
consideration of the order of March 1, 
1948, be and is hereby denied. 





INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re M. Leon Davis et al. Doing Business 
As Davis & Walters 


No. 2051-B, 1 
April 8, 1948 


PPLICATION for permit to operate motor vehicles as contract 
l \ carrier of persons; granted. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 160 — Parties — Status of contract 


carrier. 


A contract carrier is not a party in interest entitled to appear in a proceeding 
in which another is making application for a contract motor carrier permit. 


> 


APPEARANCES: William J. Guen- 
ther, Attorney, Indianapolis, for ap- 
plicant; Fred I. King, Attorney, In- 
dianapolis, for L. M. Whiteford, 
d/b/a Tree City Lines, for Protestant. 


By the Commission: Hunter, Ex- 
aminer: On the 5th day of February, 
1948, M. Leon Davis & Earl L. Walt- 
ers, d/b/a Davis & Walters, 1033 
West Jefferson street, Franklin, In- 


[10] 
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diana, filed a verified application with 
the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana for a permit to operate motor 
vehicles as a contract carrier of per- 
sons, intrastate. 

Pursuant to notice duly published 
as required by law, said cause was 
heard at 10 a. m., Monday, March 15, 
1948, in the rooms of the Commission, 
401 State House, Indianapolis, In- 
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diana, with appearances as above 
noted. 

At the hearing, when Mr. Fred I. 
King, attorney at law, moved to en- 
ter his appearance for the protestant 
L. M. Whiteford, d/b/a Tree City 
Lines, another contract carrier, Mr. 
Guenther, attorney for applicant, im- 
mediately objected to the appearance of 
Mr. King for the aforesaid contract 
carrier for the reason that a contract 
carrier has no standing as a protes- 
tant to an application for contract au- 
thority. The attorney for the said 
Whiteford, d/b/a Tree City Lines 
then stated that he felt that his client 
was a real “party in interest” within 
the meaning of the statute. The ex- 
aminer, Mr. Hunter, ruled with Mr. 
Guenther, attorney for applicant, and 


cited the Commission order, Re I-V 
Contract Truckers, Inc. (1947) 68 
PUR NS 366, under docket No. 1879. 
B, 1, Mr. King immediately excepted 
to the examiners ruling and the cause 
proceeded to hearing. 

The Commission having considered 
the examiner’s ruling on the objection 
to the appearance of L. M. Whiteford, 
d/b/a Tree City Lines, a contract car- 
rier as a protestant in this cause, does 
now hereby concur in the ruling of 
Examiner Hunter. 

The Commission having examined 
the application, having considered the 
evidence and being duly advised in the 
premises, is of the opinion and now 
finds that the application should be 
granted as hereinafter set out, and it 
will be so ordered. 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Village of West Salem 


2-U-2679 
June 17, 1948 


PPLICATION of municipal water utility for authority to in- 
A crease rates; granted. 


Rates, § 272 — Metered service — Seasonal customer. 
1. A municipal water utility should meter service to a large seasonal cus- 
tomer and not base its charge on the increase in daily pumpage, since too 
many factors could affect this method of estimating consumption, p. 147. 


Rates, § 429 — Municipal water plant — Fire protection beyond municipal limits. 
2. A village water utility which bills its suburban customers at the same 
general service metered rate as village residents should add a surcharge of 
25 per cent to cover the cost of fire protection which is recovered from vil- 
lage residents in property taxes, p. 148. 

Rates, § 314 — Minimum charge — Separate units. 

3. A municipal water utility should collect a minimum charge under general 


metered service for each additional unit of service on a meter in order to 
equalize the basic charge made to one unit of service, and the output rate 
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should be applied to the combined consumption of all units on the meter, 


p. 148. 


By the Commission: The village 
of West Salem, LaCrosse county, as 
a water public utility, on March 25, 
1948, filed with the Commission an 
application for authority to increase 
rates. 


APPEARANCES: B. H. Meyer, Vil- 
lage Clerk, and E. V. Larson, Village 
President, for the village of West 
Salem; I. M. Backus, rates and re- 
search department, of the Commission 
staff. 


The village of West Salem, as a 
water public utility, requests approval 
of an increase in rates so as to produce 
a net profit of from $2,000 to $2,500 
annually. 


The applicant’s present rates are as 
follows : 


Muncipal Fire Protection 
0 per hydrant per year. 
Generai Service 
First 10,000 gals. 
25¢ per M gals. 
Next 25,000 gals. 
20¢ per M gals. 
Next 5,000 gals. 
15¢ per M gals. 
Next 200,000 gals. 
10¢ per M gals. 
Next 500,000 gals. 
5¢ per M gals. 
Next 1,000,000 gals. or less used in 6 mos., 
4¢ per M gals. 
Provided that the minimum rate or charge 
shall not be less than $2 for each six months. 


Bills are due and payable on May 1 and 
November 1. Twenty-five cents penalty if 
bills are not paid promptly. 


Public Services 
Two public fountains .. $10.00 each per year 
Water trough Se 
Village hall 
Skating pond 
Street sprinkling 


or less used in 6 mos., 


or less used in 6 mos., 


or less used in mos., 


6 
6 
6 
6 


or less used in 6 mos., 


or less used in 6 mos., 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Actual operating expenses for 1947 
were $3,986, excluding fixed charges 
and a profit component. The estimat- 
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ed operating expense for 1948 is $3,- 
797. This amount is slightly less than 
the 1947 cost, primarily because re- 
pair and general expenses have been 
averaged and increased power and 
labor costs have been kept at the 1947 
level. Adding the fixed charges for 
depreciation of $830, taxes of $1,554, 
and a profit of $2,000, computed at 
approximately 5 per cent on the net 
utility plant value of $37,500, a total 
estimated cost of operation for 1948 
of $8,181 is obtained. 

If the preceding cost is allocated be- 
tween the two major classes of service 
supplied by the utility, it is found that 
fire protection to the city will approxi- 
mate $3,000 and general service $5,- 
181. The fire protection charge 
amounts to $2 per capita and is com- 
paratively low. 

The existing general service rate 
schedule does not provide for an equi- 
table distribution of the costs of opera- 
tion between the various classes of 
consumers, and does not provide for 
recovering the proportionate share of 
fixed charges early in the schedule, 
scaling down toward the last blocks 
until only the output and a part of the 
fixed charges are recovered. 

[1] In the case of one large sea- 
sonal customer, the service is un- 
metered ; and consumption is estimat- 
ed by the increase in daily pumpage. 
This type of customer should be 
metered, seasonal though the service 
is. Too many factors could affect the 
method of estimating the consumption. 
It is recommended also that the high 
school meter be replaced in the line 
and that the village hall should be 
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metered instead of being served at the 
flat rate. 

[2] Heretofore service rendered 
outside the village limits has been 
billed at the rates for general metered 
service. This service provides an ele- 
ment of fire protection ordinarily re- 
covered in property taxes for village 
residents. It is therefore recommend- 
ed that suburban consumers be billed 
at the general service metered rates 
plus a surcharge of 25 per cent. 

[3] An additional minimum charge 
of 75 cents per quarter should be made 
under general metered service for each 
additional unit of service on a meter 
in order to equalize the basic charge 
made to one unit of service. The out- 


put rate should be applied to the com- 
bined consumption of all units on the 
meter. 

The Commission finds: 

1. That the present rates of the 


applicant for water service are unrea- 
sonable. 

2. That the rates authorized herein 
are reasonable and lawful. 

The Commission concludes: 

That the applicant should be au- 
thorized to place in effect the rates for 
water service set forth in the attached 
appendix. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

That the city of West Salem, as a 
water public utility, be and is here- 
by authorized and directed to place 
in effect, beginning with the first bill- 
ing period after the date of this order, 
the rates set forth in the attached ap- 
pendix. 


APPENDIX 


Municipal Fire Protection 
The village of West Salem, as a 
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municipality, shall pay for fire-protec. 
tion service the sum of $3,000 net per 
year to cover the use of mains and 
hydrants up to and including the ter. 
minal hydrant and connection on each 
line of main existing on December 31, 
1947, 

For all extensions of fire-protection 
service a charge of 12 cents per lineal 
foot of pipe shall be assessed per an- 
num on the basis of the length of main 
put into use between hydrants placed, 
plus a fixed charge of $10 net per hy- 
drant set for each hydrant added to the 
system. 

This service shall include the use of 
hydrants for fire protection only and 
such quantities of water as may be 
demanded for the purpose of extin- 
guishing fires only. For all other pur- 
poses the meter rates herein set forth 
shall apply. 


Public Service 

Sewer flushing shall be assessed at 
the rate of 14 cents per 1,000 gallons; 
water used to be estimated by the su- 
perintendent. 

All public buildings receiving year 
around service, such as city hall, 
schools, and other like services shall be 
supplied at the metered rates for gen- 
eral service. 

All other public occasional services 
shall be billed as follows: 


$10.00 each per year 
10. “ 


“ “ 


Public fountains 
Water trough 
Skating pond 
Street sprinkling 


General Service—metered 


Minimum charge per six months— 

§-inch meter 

Z-inch “ 

1 -inch 

12-inch 

14-inch 

2 -inch 

3 -inch 
4 -inch 
6 -inch 
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Output charges— 
First 10,000 yy used per 6 months— 
minimum bill for each size meter 
Next 10,000 gallons used per 6 months, 22¢ 
per M gallons 
Next 90,000 gallons used per 6 months, 18¢ 
per M gallons 
Next 400,000 gallons used per 6 months, 12¢ 
per M gallons 
Next 500,000 gallons used per 6 months, 8¢ 
per M gallons 
Over 1,010,000 gallons used per 6 months, 6¢ 
per M gallons 


A charge of 75 cents per six months 
will be made for each additional umit 


of service on a meter. 
* See below. 


Payment of Bills 

Bills for water service are rendered 
semiannually as of the last day of 
April and October, and become due 
and payable on the first day of the 
month following the period for which 
service is rendered. A penalty of 10 
per cent will be added to bills not paid 
within fifteen days from date of bill. 
If the bill is not paid within twenty 


days, the consumer will be given writ- 
ten notice that the bill is delinquent 
and that unless payment or satisfac- 
tory arrangement for payment is made 
within the next five days, service will 
be disconnected without further no- 
tice. 


Two dollars, payable in advance, 
will be charged for turning on water 
after disconnection for nonpayment of 
bills. 

Failure to receive a bill in no way 
exempts consumers from the provi- 
sions of these rules. 


Unit of Service 

A unit of service shall consist of any 
aggregation of space or area occupied 
for a distinct purpose, such as a resi- 





* Service supplied outside the village limits 
shall be billed at the general metered rates 
plus a surcharge of 25 per cent. 
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dence, apartment, flat, store, office or 
factory, or other like unit, which is 
equipped with one or more fixtures 
for rendering water service, separate 
and distinct from other users. Each 
unit of service shall be regarded as 
one customer and the surcharge for 
additional consumers on a meter as- 
sessed accordingly. 

Suites in houses, or apartments 
where complete housekeeping func- 
tions (such as cooking) are not ex- 
ercised, shall be classed as rooming 
houses. Thus houses and apartments 
having suites of one, two, or more 
rooms with toilet facilities but with- 
out kitchen for cooking are classed as 
rooming houses. 

When a consumer’s premises have 
several buildings each supplied with 
service and metered separately, the 
full service charge will be billed for 
each meter separately, but the readings 
will be cumulated. If these buildings 
are all used in the same business and 
are ‘connected by the consumer, they 
can be metered in one place. If the 
utility, for its own convenience, in- 
stalls more than one meter, the read- 
ings will be cumulated for billing, and 
at one service charge. 


General Service—Unmetered 

Where it is impossible to meter a 
general service consumer, the mini- 
mum bill for a like connection under 
general metered service shall be ap- 
plied. 


Seasonal, Emergency, and Standby 
Service 
Seasonal, emergency, or standby 
service consumers shall be charged 
the minimum annual amount fixed for 
the size of the connection serving 
them, or in lieu thereof, in the event 
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of failure to sign a yearly contract, a rate 50 per cent above the presently 
temporary service will be furnished at effective rates under general service, 





TENNESSEE CHANCERY COURT 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


Vv 


Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission et al. 


June 17, 1948 


EVIEW of Commission order denying authority to increase 
R telephone rates; order held illegal and not supported by evi- 
dence. For Commission decision, see (1947) 72 PUR NS 264. 


Expenses, § 70 — Maintenance — Postwar construction program. 
1. An increase in charges to maintenance resulting from a postwar construc- 
tion program of a telephone company, including expenditures for “re- 
arrangement and changes” closely related to construction, should be allowed 
as an operating expense when a heavy construction program will continue 
for several years and there is no evidence which in any way reflects upon 
the management of the company or upon the credibility of its witnesses, 
p. 153. 

Expenses, § 10 — Abnormal postwar conditions. 
2. Present operating experience and the reasonably expected future eco- 
nomic conditions must be considered for rate making, even though a tele- 
phone company is engaged in a postwar construction program and expenses 
are in excess of those incurred in a prewar year, p. 153. 


Expenses, § 140 — Telephone company traffic — Postwar period. 
3. Traffic expenses of a telephone company, increased during a postwar 
period, should be allowed as an operating expense when there is no evidence 
that the company or its officials are guilty of mismanagement or that they 
are in any way responsible for a decline in labor efficiency or for a large 
turn-over in labor which has resulted in a higher average ratio of employee 
training, p. 155. 


Expenses, § 3 — Powers of Commission — Management. 


4. The policy of a telephone company as to commercial expense cannot be 
invaded by the Commission, and in the absence of a showing of extrava- 
gance, waste, or abuse of discretion the Commission cannot substitute its 
judgment for that of management, p. 155. 
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Expenses, § 26 — Telephone commercial expense. 
5. Commercial expense of a telephone company should not be scaled down 
for rate making in a postwar period by ascertaining what percentage of 
gross revenues commercial expense was in a prewar year and allowing the 
same percentage for present gross revenue, even though under present con- 
ditions the company is not required to sell its service, p. 155. 


Expenses, § 49 — Pension cost. 
6. A Commission should not scale down proven actual pension expense by 
making a deduction based on pension accruals when there is no proof that 
the accruals were unreasonable, p. 156. 


Expenses, § 5 — Commission functions — Payments to affiliated companies. 
7. Whether or not a telephone company receives fair value under a license 
contract with a parent company and whether by virtue of a contract with 
a related manufacturing company there are made possible profits to the 
parent company which should have been taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the value to the operating company under its license contract, is a proper 
inquiry by the Commission in determining operating expenses for rate- 
making purposes, p. 156. 

Expenses, § 87 — Payments to parent company — License contract. 
8. Disallowance of payments by a telephone company to a parent company 
under a license contract for services is error when the operating company 
gets full value under the contract, the percentage of gross revenue paid by 
it is reasonable, and there is no evidence in the record to the contrary, p. 156. 


Depreciation, § 24 — Annual allowance — Restriction to rate approved by Com- 
mission — Sinking-fund and straight-line bases. 
9. Reduction of annual depreciation expense of a telephone company on the 
basis that the Commission in an earlier year had fixed a composite rate on a 
sinking-fund basis is erroneous when the company has complied with the 
requirements of the Federal Communications Commission in determining 
its annual depreciation expense on a straight-line basis, p. 157. 


Return, § 51 — Confiscation — Increased costs exceeding revenues. 


10. Telephone rates are confiscatory and a Commission order denying an 
increase in rates is illegal when it is proven that the company has sustained 
a total operating deficit on its intrastate operations and that, while revenues 
have increased, operating expenses have increased by a greater amount, 
p. 158. 


¥ 


Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as Com- 


WapeE, Chancellor: The bill in 
this cause was filed by the complain- 


ant, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the state of New York, and duly 
qualified to do business in Tennessee, 
against the Railroad and Public Util- 
ities Commission of the state of 
Tennessee, as defendant, seeking to re- 
view by tertiorari an order of the said 
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mission) entered November 6, 1947, 
and being Docket No. 2830, 72 PUR 
NS 264. The order denied to the 
complainant an increase in rates, and 
the bili alleged that the effect of said 
order amounted to a confiscation of its 
property, and in violation of its con- 
stitutional rights guaranteed under 
§ 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
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the Constitution of the United States, 
and Art 1, § 8, of the Constitution of 
the state of Tennessee. 

The bill sought a review of the en- 
tire record of the proceedings before 
the defendant Commission, and an in- 
quiry into the validity of said order, 
to the end that complainant be afford- 
ed all of the rights and protection to 
which it was entitled under the afore- 
said provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, and of the state of 
Tennessee. 

Certiorari was granted and the vo- 
luminous record made before the Com- 
mission was filed in this court. An 
appropriate answer to the original 
bill was filed by the defendant Com- 
mission, and the cause was thoroughly 
briefed and ably presented by counsel 
representing the respective parties. 

As to the operations of the com- 
plainant, and its relation to the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and other subsidiary corpora- 
tions of the American Company, the 
Commission found the following facts 
which this court adopts and approves: 

“1. Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is a corporation 
chartered under the laws of the state 
of New York for the purpose of doing 
a general telephone business in the 
states of Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. 

“All of the stock of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is owned by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, a 
corporation organized under the laws 
of the state of New York. This stock 
is not traded on the open market, but 
is retained exclusively by the Ameri- 
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can Company in accordance with pro- 
cedure as hereinafter outlined. 

“The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which can prop- 
erly be described as a holding company 
in connection with its stock dealings 
with the petitioner herein, also owns 
50 per cent of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, a corporation engaged 
in research and development work 
for the Bell System, the other 50 per 
cent of said stock being owned by the 
Western Electric Company. The lat- 
ter company, Western Electric, is 
likewise owned by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company to the 
extent of 99.81 per cent of its stock. 
In addition the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company owns ex- 
clusively a real estate corporation, 
same being the 195 Broadway Corpo- 
ration. It also owns and operates the 
Long Lines Department, which de- 
partment owns the long-distance lines 
and renders long-distance service in 
conjunction with other telephone com- 
panies, and also its general depart- 
ment. 

“Western Electric Company, re- 
ferred to above, manufactures tele- 
phone equipment and apparatus for the 
Bell System Companies and certain 
other customers. Under the Standard 
Supply Contract, Western Electric 
Company also provides for the Bell 
System Companies, including the peti- 
tioner herein, material and supplies re- 
quired for any purpose. Western Elec- 
tric further disposes of excess and 
junk material declared no longer use- 
ful to the Bell System Companies. 

“The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company also has an interest 
in twenty-two operating telephone 
companies which provide “telephone 
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service within their respective terri- 
tories, and of which the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the petitioner herein, together with ten 
other telephone companies are owned 
exclusively by the American Company. 
Of the remaining eleven operating 
telephone companies the American 
Company owns 99.99 per cent of the 
stock in four of said companies, 99.31 
per cent of the stock of one of said 
companies, a majority interest in three 
of said companies, and a minority in- 
terest in three of said companies. 

“2. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company receives and 
stands to profit from its relationship 
with Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in several dif- 
ferent ways which were listed by one 
of the witnesses called by the petition- 
er as follows: 

“(a) Dividend payments on South- 
ern Bell stock. 

“(b) Interest on funds temporarily 
loaned by American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to Southern Bell. 

“(c) License contract receipts. 

“(d) Division of revenue on com- 
munications business handled jointly 
by Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in Tennessee, with the 
Long Lines Department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and other associated companies. 

“(e) Dividends received by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company from Western Electric Com- 
pany which are paid from profits 
Western Electric makes from sales to 
Bell System Companies, said sales of 
manufactured items and procurement 
of other material and supplies amount- 
ing to approximately 90 per cent of 
the purchases of said companies. Like 
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other Bell System Companies, South- 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, under the so-called Stand- 
ard Supply Contract makes its pur- 
chases from Western Electric includ- 
ing equipment, materials, and supplies 
to be used in Tennessee. 

“(f) In addition the witness men- 
tioned that interest is received by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company from the temporary invest- 
ment of funds held available for use by 
Southern Bell, and not in use at the 
time of the investment.” 

In denying complainant the right to 
put into force and effect increased 
rates, the Commission reduced, for 
rate-making purposes, said complain- 
ant’s operating expenses for the year 
1946 in an amount exceeding $3,000,- 
000. The reduction consisted of ad- 
justments of expenses in various 
amounts incident to Maintenance, 


Traffic, Commercial, Relief and Pen- 


sion, License Contract Fees, Deprecia- 
tion, and Taxes. These matters will 
be dealt with in the order named. 


Maintenance 

[1, 2] With reference to this item, 
the Commission found as follows: 

“In the year 1946 the gross con- 
struction expenditures of the petition- 
er increased $6,708,000 over the aver- 
age amount expended for the years 
1936 to 1940. 

“In 1946 11.4 per cent of the total 
construction expenditures related to 
‘rearrangements and changes’ and as 
such was charged to maintenance ex- 
pense. For rate-making purposes the 
increase in charges to maintenance re- 
sulting from this abnormal construc- 
tion program should be eliminated for 
the purposes of this proceeding. Inas- 
much as the record discloses that the 
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1946 construction for Tennessee 
amounted to $11,196,000 and that 
11.4 per cent of said amount was 
charged to maintenance due to rear- 
rangements and changes this would be 
in mathematical computation $1,276,- 
344 so reported. 

“During normal periods of con- 
struction, namely, 1936 to 1940, the 
average construction per year of the 
petitioner was $4,488,000, or at the 
rate of 11.4 per cent, an annual amount 
of $511,632 chargeable to mainte- 
nance. 

“These figures indicate that there 
has been an increase in the amount 
charged to maintenance as a result of 
the postwar construction program of 
$764,712. For the purposes of this 
proceeding this abnormal amount 
should be deducted from the total 
maintenance expense of $4,988,096, 
thereby leaving an adjusted total of 


$4,223,384.” 72 PUR NS at p 269. 

From the above-quoted portion of 
the Commission’s opinion it will be 
seen that the said Commission, by the 
formula set forth therein, scaled down 
the 1946 maintenance expense by the 


sum of $764,712. The record con- 
clusively shows that the expenditures 
known as “Re-arrangements and 
Changes” are closely related to con- 
struction. Due to the backlog of or- 
ders a heavy construction program 
will continue for several years to come. 
The expenditures disallowed by the 
Commission were actually made and 
properly charged to operating expense 
under the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts. There is no evidence in this 
record which in any way reflects upon 
the management of the company, nor 
is there any attack made upon the 
credibility of its witnesses. 
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It is the present operating experi- 
ence, and the reasonably expected fu- 
ture economic conditions, which a 
rate-making body should consider for 
rate-making purposes. Thus, in the 
case of McCardle v. Indianapolis Wa- 
ter Co. 272 US 400, 408, 71 L ed 316, 
PUR1927A 15, 21, 47 S Ct 144, it is 
said : 

“But in determining present value, 
consideration must be given to prices 
and wages prevailing at the time of 
the investigation; and, in the light of 
all the circumstances, there must be 
an honest and intelligent forecast as 
to probable price and wage levels dur- 
ing a reasonable period in the immedi- 
ate future.” 

In the case of Missouri ex rel. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, 262 US 276, 
67 L ed 981, 985, PUR1923C 193, 
199, 43 S Ct 544, 31 ALR 807, the 
court said : 

“It is impossible to ascertain what 
will amount to a fair return upon prop- 
erties devoted to public service with- 
out giving consideration to the cost of 
labor, supplies, etc., at the time the 
investigation is made. An honest and 
intelligent forecast of probable future 
values, made upon a view of all the rel- 
evant circumstances, is essential. If 
the highly important element of pres- 
ent costs is wholly disregarded, such a 
forecast becomes impossible. Esti- 
mates for tomorrow cannot ignore 
prices of today.” 

This court deems it unreasonable 
for rate-making purposes to apply the 
conditions as existed during the 1939 
era to the conditions which existed in 
the postwar era of 1946 and the years 
immediately succeeding. There is no 
evidence to support the action of the 
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Commission in disallowing the full 
expenses of the company charged to 
maintenance, and its action in scaling 
down the rearrangement and change 
item was erroneous. 


Traffic 

[3] The complainant, for the pur- 
pose of measuring the volume of work, 
uses the term of “Traffic Units.” In 
reducing what is termed as “Traffic 
Expenses” to the extent of $1,223,- 
206, the Commission pointed out that 
the complainant admitted that the op- 
erations of the company were not at 
the same efficiency level as the com- 
pany experienced prior to the war. It 
further pointed out that in terms of 
“Traffic Units” the efficiency of the 
company declined 17.45 per cent in 
1946 as compared with the year 1939. 
The opinion then goes on to say that: 

“While the Commission may be 
sympathetic to the problems facing the 
company it cannot rightfully impose 
upon the users of the service a tempo- 
rary increased cost that results from 
a combination of factors including an 
abnormal expension of telephone serv- 
ice. For rate-making purposes the op- 
erating cost of the above referred to 
account should be adjusted to reflect 
the cost of rendering the service at the 
level of efficiency experienced in 1939 
after making due allowances for wage 
increases that have been made since 
that year.” 72 PUR NS at p 269. 

The record shows, and the court ju- 
dicially knows, that the economic con- 
ditions existing in the postwar year 
of 1946 and presently existing, in so 
far as the stability of labor is con- 
cerned, are not comparable with the 
prewar year of 1939. Here again, there 
is absolutely no evidence in the record 
that the company or its officials were 
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guilty of mismanagement, or that they 
were in any way responsible for the 
decline in the efficiency of the com- 
pany’s labor, or for the large turn- 
over in labor which resulted in a much 
higher average ratio of employee train- 
ing. 

The court is of the opinion that the 
expenses reported by the complainant 
incident to what is described as ““Traf- 
fic Expenses” were bona fide expenses 
actually incurred, and that there is no 
evidence to support the reduction made 
by the Commission. It follows, there- 
fore, that the Commission was in error 
in making said reduction. 


Commercial 

[4, 5] The Commission disallowed 
the sum of $470,649 from complain- 
ant’s Commercial Expense by ascer- 
taining what percentage of gross reve- 
nues the Commercial Expense was in 
1939, and allowing the same percent- 
age for 1946 gross revenues. Under 
this formula a fluctuation in gross 
revenue would control the amount of 
complainant’s commercial expenses, 
regardless of the costs incurred in the 
commercial department. While it is 
true that under the present existing 
conditions the company is not required 
to sell its service, the commercial de- 
partment performed many functions 
other than the selling of telephone 
service. The policy of the company 
cannot be invaded by the Commission, 
and in the absence of a showing of ex- 
travagance, waste or abuse of discre- 
tion, the Commission cannot substi- 
tute its judgment for that of manage- 
ment. 

In the case of Missouri ex rel. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, supra, at p 
200 of PUR1923C, the court said: 
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. . There is nothing to indi- 
cate bad faith. So far as appears, 
plaintiff in error’s board of directors 
has exercised a proper discretion about 
this matter requiring business judg- 
ment. It must never be forgotten that 
while the state may regulate, with a 
view to enforcing reasonable rates and 
charges, it is not the owner of the 
property of public utility companies, 
and is not clothed with the general 
power of management incident to own- 
ership.” 

There is no evidence in the record 
that the management of the telephone 
company has in any way abused the 
discretion bestowed upon it in the ex- 
penditures listed under commercial, 
and the court is of the opinion that the 
Commission was in error in scaling 
down said expenses. 


Relief and Pension 

[6] The Commission reduced the 
expenditures incident to Relief and 
Pension actually made by the com- 
plainant to the extent of $130,488. Of 
this amount $61,306 was disallowed 
by the Commission ascertaining the 
percentage of pension expense to the 
total company payroll, and applying 
that same percentage figure to those 
portions of the payroll which the Com- 
mission allowed. The remaining $69,- 
182 disallowed represented a portion 
of the pension accruals. As to the 
$61,306 item the court has already 
found that the payroll disallowances 
were not justified, and it follows that 
the reduction percentage on said pay- 
roll disallowances would likewise not 
be justified. As to the $69,182 item 
based on pension accrual deductions 
there is no proof in the record that the 
said accruals were unreasonable, and 
the court is of the opinion that the 


Commission was in error in arbitrarily 
scaling down this proven actual ex- 
pense. 


License Contract Fees 

[7, 8] Under this item the Com- 
mission disallowed the sum of $130,- 
092. The license contract is a con- 
tract between the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the com- 
plainant. The contract gives to the 
complainant the right to use all tele- 
phonic devices, methods, and systems, 
covered by patents owned and con- 
trolled by the American Company, and 
likewise obligates the American Com- 
pany to render to complainant sub- 
stantial services in development and 
research, operation and engineering, 
patent protection, accounting, financ- 
ing, and other related matters. For 
these services the complainant pays to 
the American Company 14 per cent of 
complainant’s gross earnings. 

There also exists between the com- 
plainant and the Western Electric 
Company (one of the American Tele- 
phone Company subsidiary corpora- 
tions) a contract known as a Standard 
Supply Contract. The Western Elec- 
tric Company is a manufacturing cor- 
poration which makes telephone ap- 
paratus, cable, etc. The Standard 
Supply Contract provides that the 
Western Electric Company will sell 
its manufactured articles to the com- 
plainant in large or small quantities at 
a uniform price which shall be as low 
as any price made only to its most 
favored customers, and that it will, 
for an agreed compensation, act as 
a supply, purchasing and warehousing 
agent for complainant. 

Under the authority of the case of 
Smith v. Illinois Bell Teleph. Co. 282 
US 133, 75 L ed 255, PUR1931A 1, 
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SOUTHERN BELL T. & T. CO. v. 


51 S Ct 65, the court is of the opinion 
that it was a proper inquiry as to 
whether or not the complainant was 
receiving fair value under its license 
contract with the American Company, 
and also it was a proper inquiry to de- 
termine whether or not the complain- 
ant, by virtue of its contract with 
Western Electric, made possible prof- 
its to the American Company which 
should have been taken into consider- 
ation in determining the value to said 
complainant under its license contract. 

The evidence in this case shows 
without contradiction, that the com- 
plainant purchases from the Western 
Electric needed and essential materials 
at a price less than it could get them 
from any other source. The record 
further discloses that the profit made by 
the American Company from its own- 
ership of stock in the Western Elec- 
tric, is moderate. 

The court is of the further opinion 
that the complainant gets full value 
from the American Company under its 
license contract, and that the 14 per 
cent paid by it is reasonable, and there 
is no evidence in the record to the con- 
trary. It follows, therefore, that this 
court is of the opinion that the Com- 
mission was in error in disallowing the 
amount of $130,092 under this item. 


Depreciation 

[9] The defendant Commission re- 
duced the annual depreciation expense 
to the extent of $418,451. This re- 
duction was made on the basis that the 
Commission in 1934 had fixed a com- 
posite rate of 3.8 per cent for com- 
plainant on a sinking-fund basis to be 
applied to the fair value of the prop- 
erty. 

The evidence in this cause is to the 
effect that complainant is required by 
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the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to determine its annual deprecia- 
tion expense on the straight-line basis. 

The difference between the two 
methods, that is, “sinking fund” and 
“straight line,” is stated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis to be as follows: 

“'. . Under the straight-line 
method, the aggregate of the charges 
of the several years equals the net 
plant expense for the whole period of 
service life ; and the charge is the same 
for all the years. Under the sinking 
fund method, the aggregate of the 
charges of the several years is less than 
the net plant expense for the whole pe- 
riod; because the proceeds of each 
year’s charge are deemed to have been 
continuously invested at compound in- 
terest and the balance is assumed to 
be obtained from interest accumula- 
tions. Other methods of distributing 
the total charge produce still other re- 
sults in the amount of the charges laid 
upon the operating expense of the sev- 
eral years of service.” 

Citing: United R. & Electric Co. v. 
West, 280 US 234, 74 L ed 390, PUR 
1930A 225, 248, 50 S Ct 123. 

The court is of the opinion that the 
complainant has complied with the re- 
quirements of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in determining its 
annual depreciation expense on a 
straight-line basis, and that the Com- 
mission was in error in disallowing 
the sum of $418,451 in this item. 


Taxes 

The Commission scaled down the 
actual expenditure of taxes made by 
complainant on the ground that since 
it disallowed certain payroll expenses, 
tax payments on the disallowed 
amount were a proper deduction. 

Having heretofore reached the con- 
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clusion that the Commission erro- 
neously disallowed payroll costs, it 
would follow that in this court’s opin- 
ion the reduction in tax payments was 
likewise erroneous. 

[10] The proof in the record is to 
the effect that the company had an ac- 
tual operating loss in 1946 of $745,- 
000 before the payment of interest, 
which is approximately $550,000, or 
a total operating deficit on its intra- 
state operations of $1,295,000 per an- 
num. The further undisputed facts 
show that while revenues to the com- 
pany have increased 118 per cent 
since 1939, the operating expenses for 
the same period have increased 160 
per cent. The record also shows with- 
out contradiction, that the complain- 
ant’s operating expenses are $63.72 
per year per telephone, while the gross 
income received annually per telephone 
is $60.24. Therefore, under the pres- 
ent rates, the increase in business will 
not eliminate the complainant’s oper- 
ating deficit. 

As an over-all picture, the record 
shows that the rates of the telephone 
company have not been increased since 
1923. It further shows that since 1939 
prices of materials and equipment have 
increased from 25 per cent to 150 per 
cent. Wages have spiraled upward, 
and as a result of a strike in 1947, the 
annual increase in wages amounted to 
$1,126,180. 

The record in this cause reveals a 
willingness on the part of complainant 
to supply any and all information 
sought by the Commission pertaining 


to said complainant’s operating ex. 
penses, and the Commission has not 
taken issue with the complainant as 
to its actual proven expenditures for 
the amounts and purposes shown. The 
opinion of the Commission simply re- 
duces company expenditures for rate- 
making purposes by means of a per- 
centage formula, using the 1939 era 
in said formula as being a normal pe- 
riod. As hereinbefore stated, the 1939 
era is in no sense comparable to the 
postwar era of 1946 and there is noth- 
ing in the record to indicate that the 
foreseeable future will return to 1939 
levels. The company has no way of 
hurdling the present and it is required 
to operate under the conditions as now 
exist. If such levels do return the 
Commission is free to promptly act. 
(1932 Tenn Code, § 5450.) 

The following pronouncement by 
Mr. Justice Cardozo is applicable to 
the case at bar: 

“Present confiscation is not atoned 
for by merely holding out the hope of 
a better life to come.”” West Ohio Gas 
Co. v. Ohio Pub. Utilities Commis- 
sion (1935) 294 US 79, 79 L ed 773, 
6 PUR NS 459, 462, 55 S Ct 324, 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
this court’s mind but that the present 
rates of the telephone company are 
confiscatory, and that the order of the 
Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission in denying an increase in 
rates, was illegal and not supported by 
any evidence in the’cause. 

A decree will be accordingly en- 
tered. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


Vv 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Company 


et al. 


Complaint Docket No. 14028 
May 25, 1948 


ETITION of stockholders to intervene in investigation of utility 

j irene granted for purpose of questioning jurisdiction only. 

Petition for modification of order to permit intervention as a 
party of record ; denied May 25, 1948. 


Parties, § 18 — Right to intervene in Commission hearing. 
1. It is discretionary with the Commission whether to permit intervention 
in any proceeding before it, p. 160. 
Parties, § 18 — Stockholders — Intervention in corporate proceedings. 


2. A Commission order directing a corporation to appear in an action is not 
a direction to its stockholders, so that the Commission does not have to deal 
with stockholders in place of the corporation, p. 160. 


By the Commission: On Decem- 
ber 5, 1944, the Commission on its 
own motion instituted an investigation 
of the rates and charges of Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company 
(PW&P), a public utility corporation 
of Pennsylvania. The first hearing in 
the proceeding was held October 9, 
1946, following the submission by the 
Commission to that respondent of a 
questionnaire and the return of the 
respondent’s answers thereto. At the 
hearing PW&P suggested that be- 
cause of so-called joint service con- 
tracts entered into by it and Safe Har- 
bor Water Power Corporation (SH 
WP), also a public utility corporation 
of Pennsylvania, for the sale of elec- 
tric energy to third parties, SHWP 
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should be joined as a respondent .in 
this proceeding. Further hearings 
were held December 19, 1946, June 
11, 12, and 13, 1947, and September 
16, 17, 18, and 19, 1947. At the hear- 
ing on September 19, 1947, PW&P 
concluded its case, subject to further 
cross-examination by Commission 
counsel and the right of re-direct ex- 
amination and offering rebuttal testi- 
mony. 

At the hearing held on November 
6, 1947, scheduled for the purpose of 
affording SHWP the opportunity of 
appearing and offering evidence in 
support of its burden of proof, SHWP 
failed either to appear or to answer 
in response to our order of October 6, 
1947, making it a respondent. 
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In lieu of the appearance of SHWP, 
its president appeared and made a 
statement of position to the effect that 
PW&P and Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more (Baltimore Company) are the 
only shareholders of SHWP, each hav- 
ing equal voting power, and that the 
board of directors of SHWP com- 
prises ten members, five being nom- 
inees of each of the two shareholders. 
The president further stated that the 
shareholders had at that time irrecon- 
cilable differences concerning the posi- 
tion which SHWP should take with 
respect to our order of October 6, 
1947, by which SHWP was made a 
respondent in this proceeding. Be- 
cause of this stalemate in voting con- 
trol between equal shareholders, the 
president stated that the respective 
shareholders would petition for per- 
mission to intervene as shareholders 
in this proceeding so that each share- 
holder might present its contentions 
and submit such evidence as it might 
consider necessary to protect the in- 
terest of SHWP. 

At the same hearing, Baltimore 
Company filed its petition seeking 
leave to intervene as a shareholder of 
SHWP. PW&P entered no objection 
to the petition of Baltimore Compa- 
ny and itself petitioned to intervene 
as a shareholder of SHWP. Accord- 
ingly, this matter is presently before 
us upon these two petitions. 

[1] It is discretionary with the 
Commission whether to permit inter- 
vention in any proceeding before it. 
Pittsburgh v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion (1943) 153 Pa Super Ct 83, 50 
PUR NS 254, 33 A2d 641; Federal 


Communications Commission _y, 
Pottsville Broadcasting Co. (1940) 
309 US 134, 84 L ed 656, 33 PUR 
NS 75, 60 S Ct 437. 

[2] Our order of October 6, 1947, 
was directed against SHWP as a cor- 
poration, a corporate entity, and not 
against its shareholders. We are not 
in this proceeding dealing with the 
shareholders, nor is there any reason 
or necessity for us to do so. 

However, in addition to its petition 
for leave to intervene, Baltimore Com- 
pany filed a motion to dismiss our or- 
der of October 6, 1947, making SH 
WP a respondent in this proceeding, 
on the ground that we have no juris- 
diction over SHWP. This motion 
was filed with the understanding of 
counsel that it was to be a final filing 
if SHWP was permitted to intervene 
and we will consider it as having been 
filed as of the date of this order; 
therefore, 

It is ordered: 

1. That the petition of Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany to intervene in this proceeding 
be, and is hereby allowed, for the sole 
purpose of questioning this Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, and for no other 
purpose; and that the motion to dis- 
miss be set down for the filing of 
briefs and oral argument on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1948, at 10 a. M., Day- 
light Saving Time, in the Commis- 
sion’s Hearing Room No. 1, North 
Office building, Harrisburg. 

2. The petition of Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company to inter- 
vene in this proceeding as a sharehold- 
er of Safe Harbor Water Power Cor- 
poration is denied. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; neu's concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Remington Rand Shows New 
Electric Typewriter 
N 


oveL functional styling and several pat- 

ented mechanical improvements mark the 
new electric typewriter just introduced by 
Remington Rand, world’s largest manufacturer 
of office machines, systems, equipment, and 
supplies. 

Display and promotion of the new machine, 
which is entitled “Remington Electric Deluxe,” 
began in September throughout the country. 
The new machine has been engineered through- 
out to enable operators to achieve maximum 
typing efficiency and a new high in typing out- 


it. 

Especially notable is the centralization of all 
controls onto one panel which faces the opera- 
tor and is immediately at her fingertips. Other 
distinctive improvements include the constant- 
speed electric motor which insures uniformity 
of speed and type impression “regardless of 
any externallv-caused drain cn power sources,” 
and a scientifically engineered keyboard where- 
in the “finger-fit” keys are “molded to con- 
form to the operator’s fingers.” This i$ de- 
signed to produce maximum speed of opera- 
tion with minimum operator fatigue. 

A new typeface, known as “Remington Rand 
type” has been developed especially for the 
new, machine to enable faster reading and 
clearer copies. The usual Pica and Elite type- 
faces also are available. 

The “Remington Electric Deluxe” is de- 
scribed as an “all-purpose” typewriter and is 
made to fit all standard typewriter desks. 

In formally announcing the new typewriter, 
H. V. Widdoes, general manager of the Rem- 
ington Rand Typewriter Division pointed out 
that the new machine makes its debut to the 
business world just 75 years to the month after 
the introduction of the world’s first typewriter, 
the Remington Model 1. 


South Carolina Elec. & Gas 
Has Large Program 
+ 


HE SoutH CaroLinaA Exectric & Gas 
ComPany proposes to spend approximate- 
ly $13,500,000 between the first of next year 
and through 1953 on improvements to its pres- 
ent facilities and the further expansion of its 
service, according to a recent announcement. 
Norman D. Urquhart, superintendent of gas 
operations, has been made superintendent of 
the construction program. 
In his new position as superintendent of 
construction, Mr Urquhart will be assigned 
the supervision of the construction on the sec- 


ond generating unit_at-the Haygood steam 
plant of the South Carolina Power Company 
in Charleston. 


Diebold Offers New Flofilm 
42-inch Microfilming Camera 


rye Incorporated, of Canton, Ohio, 
is now in production with a new Flofilm 
42-inch microfilming camera which is designed 
to microfilm unusually large or long tracings 
or maps while copv is in motion, and subse- 
quently to project flow enlargements on emul- 
sion paper or cloth back to full size or any 
scale reduction of the original. 

Large engineering drawings, for example, 
can be microcopied in a few seconds each on 
this new camera, at very high reduct'on ratios, 
regardless of length of the drawing, recording 
the image on 35mm. safety film. 

Known as the 90-05 “Triple Purpose” Flo- 
film camera, the one machine can be used as 
flow camera, flow enlarger, or continuous flow 
printer for ‘producing low cost positive film 
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IN THE PRINTING OF 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS 


PROSPECTUSES 
INDENTURES 


All Types of Financial, 
Corporate and Legal 
Printing. 





OUR NEW HANDBOOK, FORM S-| ANNOTATED, 
SENT UPON REQUEST 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PRESS, INC. 
130 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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duplicates from any microfilm negative. Either 
16mm. or 35mm. film can be used. Feeding 
speeds are faster than most blueprint machines, 
the operator having a choice of 30-feet or 60- 
feet per minute. 

According to engineers of the Diebold-Pratt 
& Gray Laboratories in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where this new camera was designed, the basic 
improvement in this model, patents for which 
have been applied for, is the placing of the 
camera head and lens under the feed table. 
This innovation permits a compact structure, 
free of the type of vibrations which formerly 
have degraded the tiny microfilm images. The 
copy is, therefore, fed into the feed throat with 
the drawing side down. This, it has been found, 
is an advantage when tightly rolled drawings 
are to be copied. 


Locke Introduces New 
Wood Guy Insulator 


A= wood guy insulator to support and 


brace wooden poles used in wood struc- . 


tures is announced by Locke Inc., P. O. Box 
57, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

The wood member of the factory tested in- 
sulator is made of dense structural douglas 
fir, and, if desired, can be furnished creosote- 
treated. 

One pair of arcing horns protect the wood 
member in case of flashover. An extra pair 
of horns can be supplied when required. 

All fittings are of the clevis type and are 
galvanized by Locke’s double dip perma-zinc 
method. 





Improved Sherman 
ARMOR ROD CLAMPS 


Made of special silicon aluminum 
alloy. Exceptionally high tensile 
strength and corrosion resistance. No. 
R-101 has pure copper liner in small 
groove. Large groove for #6 to 1/10 
ACSR over armor rods. Write for 
Bulletin 25, 


4. B. SHERMAN MPG. CO. 
Bettie Creek, Mich. 


U.S. Rubber Expansion Program 
Costing Over $80,000,000 


Postwar expansicn and modernization cost- 
ing more than $80 million have raised 
United States Rubber Company’s production 
capacity to the highest peak in its. history, ac- 
cording to Herbert E. Smith, president. . 

Commenting on his company’s progress on 
the third anniversary of V-J Day, Mr. Smith 
said $30,C00,000 has been spent since the war 
on tire production facilities and $50,000,000 on 
non-tire products. These improvements in- 
clude new buildings, new machinery and new 
research equipment which provide increased 
production and better quality. 


Catalogs and Bulletins 


Synchronous Motors 
Fy zctaic Macuinery Mrc. Company, Min- 
neapolis 13, Minnesota, has issued two 

new bulletins on bracket- and pedestal-bearing 
types of synchronous motors. Illustrated are 
features of fabricated steel frame, modern 
bearings, multi-layer insulation, arid. new 
splash-proof and drip-proof protective con- 
struction. Application advantages and installa- 
tion pictures are included. 

Bulletin 1200-PRD-175 covers. low-speed 
(below 500 rpm) and bulletin 1100-PRD-181 
covers high-speed (above 500 rpm) motors. 


“Servit Selector” 

URNDY ENGINEERING CoMpPANY, 107 Bruck- 

ner boulevard, New_York 54, New York, 
has published “Servit Selector,” its bulletin 
48Q3, as a handy reference to simplify the 
choice of the correct type of Servit (split-bolt 
connector) for various conductor combina- 
tions. 

Copies are available on request to the Burndy 

company. 


Motors for Driving Power House Auxiliaries 

F ga Newerg way motors of one horsepower 
or larger for driving power house auxili- 

aries are described in a new 28-page illus- 

trated bulletin released by the company. 

The bulletin provides data on types and 
characteristics of Allis-Chalmers induction 
motors, construction details of standard open 
type motors, special features for open type 
motors, and_ totally-enclosed — fan-cooled 
motors, Also included is a handy motor selec- 
tion chart, 

Copies of “Motors for Driving Power 
House Auxiliaries,” 05B-6107A, are available 
upon request from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


National Directory of Safety Films 
SB Nationa Sarety Councit has pre- 
pared a National Directory of Safety 
Films in codperation with Business ‘Screen 
Magazine, 
It contains a comprehensive listing of .403 
motion pictures and slide-films, both sound and 
silent, for safety education within business 
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Little blocks, say 2”’ x 4” x 8’, don’t pile up very 
fast. 


We hang walls up in sizable panels. 


And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson's real product is time. 


We make walls that are hung in place. We make 
them complete with insulation when the panels 
are delivered. We engineer them piece by piece 
in advance at the factory. We put expert crews on 
the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 
We save days and weeks in finishing a building 
for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., 


2424farmers Bank Building 


really make 


Q-Panels are fabricated from Galbestos, alumi- 
num, stainless steel, galvanized and black steel 
in lengths up to 25'. 


Q-Panels, 3" in depth with 1 44" of incombusti- 
ble insulation, have a thermal insulation value 
superior to that of a 12" dry masonry wall wi 
firred pase interior. A single Q-Panel with an 
area of 50 sq. ft. can be erected in nine minutes 
with a crew of only five men, and twenty-five 
workmen have erected as much as an acre of wall 
in three days. 


Q-Panel construction is quick, dry, clean, and 
offers an interesting medium of architectural 
expression. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in SO Principal Cities 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania World-Wide Building Service 
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LARGER 
SURFACES 


for the wrenches make the Penn-Union 
connector more practical—you grip it 
from ANY angle, with ANY kind of 
wrench (box, socket or open-end). 


If you have ever spliced wires and cables 
in real mean locations, you orobably are 
a strong "booster" for Penn-Union Con- 
nectors— 


Because you know how much easier they 
are to use in close quarters: Working up 
against a wall . . . squeezing into small 
boxes, to join short ends of stiff wire . .. 
reaching around pipes, and splicing wires 
in dark holes where you can hardly see. 


Developed by 20 years of constant im- 
provement. Accurately made, with rigid 
engineering inspection. Re-usable over 
and over. Can be furnished in Bronze 
or Aluminum. 


Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP., ERIE, PA 
The COMPLETE Line of Conducter Fittings 


PENN-UNION 


(on ok. 5 Ok 55 Om @ 8 i | ee ee oe ee 





and industry, on the farm, in homes and school 
and on the streets and highways, 

Copies of the Directory may be obtained 
from the National Solty Council, 20 Nort 
Wacker drive, Chicago 6 , Illinois. Price 25 
cents, 


New Industrial Drills 
RECISION EQuipMENT CoMPANY has ju 
published a 2-color circular featuring the 
new Fairchild 2-in. drill and the Hi-Pov 
}-in. model. According to the manufacturer, th 
Hi-Power model drill is the first industri 
type 4-in, drill to sell for under $30 
‘ For a copy of the circular write Precision 
Equipment Co., 2658 N. Long avenue, Chicag 
39, Illinois. 


Skybryte Cleaning Crystals 

i SkysryTE Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
has issued an informative folder on Sky- 

bryte Cleaning Crystals for cleaning street 

lighting globes, glass, reflectors, insulators, and 

many other items. 

According to the manufacturer, Skybryte 
crystals dissolve readily and the solution may 
be made when, where, and in quantity needed. 
Folder mentions prices and offers sample upon 
request. 


Personnel Changes 
Victor Insulators, Inc. 
; aeenee J. Dyxstra has been appointed 
sales manager of Victor Insulators, Inc. 
He was formerly assistant sales manager. 


Utilities Line Construction Company 


A. FuLierton has been named division 
e manager of the Utilities Line Construc- 
tion Company, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
For the past two years he was associated 
with the central station department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


Penn-Union Electric Cord. 


ARLTON CooLey, 245 Edgar road, St. Louis 

19, Missouri, has been appointed sales 

representative for the St, Louis territory by 

Penn-Union Electric Corporation, Erie, Penn- 

sylvania, manufacturers of a complete line of 
conductor fittings. 

Mr. Cooley’s experience equips him un- 
usually well for giving information and assist- 
ance on power distribution problems. He has 
had more than 30 years of successful activity 
in the manufacture and sale of products for. 
electric power distribution, and some valuable 
design experience as well. 


The American Coach & Body Company 
G. Woop, director of sales for The 
e American Coach & Body Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the appointment of 
Robert R. Rector as district representative 
for the southern division of the company. In 
his new assignment, Mr. Rector will cover the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana, working 
out of the Atlantic area. 
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DIVIDED FURNACE WITH 
CENTER WATER WALL 


The divided furnace with a CENTER 
WATER WALL? is a development first 
introduced by Springfield Boiler Co., for 
large central station installations. It has 
application where gas temperatures 
entering the first pass and superheater 
must be limited to prevent slagging. It 
nables a unit to stay on the line longer 
fore shutting down for maintenance 
and cleaning. — 

The divided furnace construction has 
been highly dependable and successful 
in service. It is adaptable to any kind of 
firing. Springfield offers it on both bent 
tube and straight tube boiler designs. 
*Patented 


CONVENTIONAL FURNACE 


ate e aeses= FURNACE WITH CENTER WATER WALLS 


These diagrams show how the center water wall made it possible for Springfield to 
reduce the height of furnace 22% on one 350,000 Ib. pulverized coal fired unit 
in addition to securing some 90° lower temperature at the first pass. Ask for 
information on this and other modern installations. 
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“ANATOMY of DEPRECIATION” 


® A discussion of utility accounting 
methods in effect from time to time, or 
proposed by regulatory or utility repre- 
sentatives, with particular reference to 
recent controversies. 


by 
LUTHER R. NASH, $.8.,. $.M. 


Author of "The Economics of Public Utilities,” “Public 
Utility Rate Structures," and numerous monographs 
and articles. 


v 


. ng COVERING THESE IMPORTANT TOPICS 
@ Early Accounting History 
@ Retirement Accounting 
@ Straight-Line Method 
@ Service Lives 
@ Interest Methods 
@ Reserve-Size Method 
@ Treatment of Reserves 


@ Relative Advantages of Available Methods . 


Send your order to 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 


—~—Puwblishers— 


Munsey Building Washington 4, D. C. 
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Appraisal » Budget . Business Studies + Consulting Engineering * Design & Construction . Financial . Industrial Relations . 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions . Purchasing . Rates & Pricing + Research - Sales & Marketing - Systems & Methods . Taxes . TratMe 
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Annval Subscription 


Price 


$43.50 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES 


Essential to those interested in the public utility 
industries, their regulation and allied topics. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
REPORTS 


The national reporting service, 
containing authentic decisions 
of commissions and. courts , 
dealing with the problems of 
utility regulation. Five vol- 
umes a year—$7.50 each, 
Annual Index—$6. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Fortnightly 


A magazine of current opinion 
and news, conducted as an 
open forum and containing 
discussions of firing-line prob- 
lems; also summaries, ancoly- 
ses and explanations of day- 
to-day developments. 


$15 
Twenty-Six 
Issues a Year 








P.U.R. 


Cumulative 


DIGEST 


The only complete and authorite- 
tive encyclopedia of Public Service 


law and Regulation. 


A life-time 


Digest,; kept up-to-date by annual 
supplements. 








P.U.R. EXECUTIVE 
Information 
Service 


A Weekly Letter from the Na- 
tion's Capital, highlighting im- 
portont happenings, trends and 
policies. Reading time: 20 
minutes. 


$12.50 
Quarterly 








FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


$25 Qvarterly 


SEC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative rulings of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. Issued 
twice each month. 


Current Services 


FPC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative rulings ‘of 
the Federt! Power Commission 
under the Federal Power Act 
and the Natural Gas Act. Is- 
sved once each month. 


$36 Annvally 





cx 





FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


Price: $12 


VOL. 1 (SEC) 


A complete annotation of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, with the Commission's rules 
and regulations, full index and 
periodical upkeep supplements. 


VOL. 2 (FPC) - 


A complete annotation of the 
Federal Power Act and the Na- 
tural Gas Act, with the Com- 
mission's rules and regulations, 
full index and periodical up- 
keep supplements. 


Price: $15.50 








P.U.R. 


Question Sheets 
Twenty-Six Issues Annually $10 


Ten brief questions on vup-to-dote 
problems, answered by the commis- 


sions and courts. 


An easy way fora 


busy man to keep informed on current 


vtility regulation. 





Send for our catalogue describing these and other publications 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, inc. 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
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MERCOID AUTOMATIC CONTROLS HAVE 
WHAT EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS WANT 


1, ASSURE POSITIVE SAFETY—the prime purpose of a control. 

2. BUILT FOR YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE—an economical feature. 

3. SIMPLIFIED FOR EASE OF INSTALLATION—appreciated by the trade. 

4. CONVENIENT FACILITIES FOR MAKING UNDERSTANDABLE ADJUST- 
MENTS - no time Jost in calculating or guesswork. 

5. THE ONLY 100% MERCURY SWITCH’ EQUIPPED CONTROL LINE—a// “makes” 
and ‘‘ breaks” in.the electrical circuit are hermetically sealed, therefore immune to dust, 
dirt corrosion, open arcing, pitting, or sticking of contacts—common causes of contact 
trouble. Mercoid switches provide an electrical contact that will give millions of perfect 
operations over a long period of time. 


eseseee eee eeeeeeeeneene 


If you have a control problem involving the automatic 
control of pressure, temperature, liquid level, mechan- 
ical operations, etc., it will pay you to consult 
Mercoid's engineering staff—always at your service. 


Catalog sent upon request 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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These three wy supply 75 kilovars. 
It would take fi e 13. kvar units to 
equal them— with 10 bushings and 
connections, two brackets, 30 % more 


exposed surface. 


why use 5 capacitors \S / 
when 3 will do? 


25-kvar capacitors permit installation of as much as 225 
kvar on a single pair of crossarms—compared to 180 for 15- 
kvar units. 

25-kvar capacitors mean lower installation costs. Three 
units do the job of five 15-kvar units—with correspondingly 
fewer brackets, bushings, connections. 

25-kvar capacitors have glass bushings, hermetically sealed 
to the resistance-welded drawn-steel cases, Pyranol*, and 
other G-E features that mean maximum dependability. 
25-kvar capacitors are stock items available for immediate 
shipment. A General Electric specialist can give you full in- 
formation. og a Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


—— GENERAL @ ELECTRIC — 1 
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SERVANTS 
ry Utility Transp® 


rt Job 


our important features have earned for Interna- 
tional Trucks chelt wide acceptance in the utility field. 
First, is the quality of the trucks themselves—solid, rugged quality that 
Pays off in long, trouble-free service and low operating cost. 
Second, is the completeness of the International line—a gross weight 
fating range of 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 
Third, is the expert specialization of Internationals to their jobs. 
And fourth is the quick availability of thorough, economical truck 
maintenance service from International Dealers and Branches. 
For Internationals for your jobs, see your Dealer or Branch. am 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - Chicago 





= Sy" q 


Basalt by Bresldore of 
THE STANDARD 
GF THE RIGHWAY 





Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars,” CBS Wednesday Evenings 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants,-rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » » 





Tae American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS « REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th SFREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-26000 


fF Jord, Bacon & Davis 
BaD VALUATIONS Engineers consyaucrion 


REPORTS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 





ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas : Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction e e Personnel Relations 
Inspections and Surveys Reediag New York Houston Original Cost Accounting 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia @ Washington Accident Prevention 











FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 

FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 
Reports Designs Management 
NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 
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—— HENKELS & McCOY 


Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company 
ype eet remem CONTRACTORS cuimaeas eomthen 
CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE PHILADELPHIA TREE TRIMMING 
BALL FIBLD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del, * Portland, Me. * Altoona, Pa. GAS AND OIL LINES 
NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES 



































HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE COLUMBUS, OHIO 





She h ul lj 1 an 


ENGINEERS 
1200 N. Broad Street 


New York 





WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 


Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 
Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 


Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 











CONSULTING; DESIGNING AND SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
.~ --PURCHASING ~ F INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








(Professwnal Lirectory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





% Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 
QESIGNING * ENGINEERING. « CONSTRUCTION OEn iteha rd 





e Plant Additions or Installations 


|! geared to more profitable operati INEERS « CONSTRUCTORS *« MA 


s Files, Refinery Catalog, etc 





SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 


CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, lil. 





Septem 











STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS — RECAPITALIZATIONS — APPRAISALS — MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
RATES OF RETURN 


HOME OFFice BRANCH 
345 HUDSON — 33 N. LASALLE + ad 
NEW YORK I4, N. CHICAGO 2, 








E. A. STEINBERGER 
Consulting Valuation Accountant and Engineer 


Depreciation Studies, Original Cost {occas 
Valuations and Cotteniee of Gas Properties. 


ember 
The National Society of Professional ~~ and The Technical Valuation Society, Inc. 
1309 Liberty Bank Bullding Delles 1, Texes 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 


Consulting Engineer 
80 BROAD STREET ' ns NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 
° ona industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 
1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
maar So Cae 


rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, invéstigations and re- 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
RATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
PEIN VESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatite St., CHicaco 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hyorautic Structures — Utmiries 
F.ioop Contro: — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 











W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTric Co. 
Contractors 
TRANSMISSION LiNES—UNDERGROUND nae 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dearsorn St. Cricaco 








‘Francis S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation — Service Life 
Studies — Construction Cost Indexes — 
Reports 


122 SoutH Micnican Avenue, CHicaco 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 














JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 





DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON . NEW YORK 








WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 
DESIGN « SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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